The foundatio7i of every State is the education of its youth."— Dionysius. 
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A Model School for the ’Deaf in England 


O the 


passer-l)y there is not! ling un- 
Jl common about the Cavendish Road, 
Balham, Deaf Centre, just the ordinary 
big block of red brick buildings made familiar 
to Londoners by their School Hoard, the usual 
outwork of small buildings, and, on one of 
the playground walls, near an iron door, a 
board telling you blind and deaf children are 
educated at this particular school ; nothing un- 
common in this ; but, should you be a frequen- 
ter of places where the adult deaf meet, and 
interested in the education of the 
deaf, there is something in and 
about this particular centre to 
claim and hold your attention, and 
to win your ardent admiration ; it 
is one of the two schools from 
which we get the best work, the 
highest all around results, and, 
curiously enough, both schools are 
under the care of lady teachers. 

At present thirty-three children, 
boys and girls, are being taught 
and trained at Cavendish Road ; 
there are four classes under as 
many teachers, and the respon- 
sible work and daily guidance is 
in the hands of ?ifiss Brown, a 
lady whose heart is right in her 
life's work, and who is, without 
flattery, an ideal educator of the 
deaf, one who takes the material 
at her disposal and obtains from it 
the highest results. 

Entering the i)layground and 
meeting some of the children, a 
visitor familiar with Board School 
deaf children must be struck by 
the bright clean appearance of 
these, and like the writer, may 
rashly conclude they are children of a favoring 
environment, and so the school's good results. 
A chat V itli the responsible teacher .speedily 
dispels this illusion ; for, she tells you, the 
children are drafted to her from different sur- 
rounding districts, and during their career at 
the Centre the Board finds homes and foster- 
parents for its charges near the school, by 
whom they are homed and fed, taken care of, 
hence their bright appearance. After Aner- 
ley, this fact should show how far the com- 
mittee, of which the Hon. ^Maiide Lawrence is 
chairman, will go in its endeavor to get all 
that is best from London’s deaf bairns. 

Enter the school, and, under iliss Brown's 
guidance, visit the different class-rooms, note 
the great change betw'een the babes just 
come to school and the children who have 
been there three or four years — it is a 
change. The former, with one exception, 
are not yet able to read their teacher's lips, 
and quickly obey the .small orders she gives 
them. They come to her. open and shut the 
doors, and so on ; this, Miss Brown tells you, 
is sympathetic lip-reading. You are shown 
the work the babes do, and you see the les- 
sons on easel and wall slates, then, when you 


turn to go, baby fingers are offered for the 
good-bye shake ; they cannot read books or 
write letters yet, but — how much they know! 
Children in this class range in age between 
four and eight years ; in the two other rooms 
you see the work commenced in the babes' 
room carried forward and developed, and 
then in Miss Brown’s own class, you see the 
work at its highest stage ; for these boys and 
girls have from four to six years yet to re- 
main in school. You would like to talk to 



lips from the angles. Miss Brown, know- 
ing this, con.stantly changes their places, and 
so this exhibition Ruby gives you. The same 
young lady, by the way, proudly tells you she 
was “The Fairy Queen” of the Cavendish 
Road Christmas pantomine. This, it appears, 
was “Beauty and the Beast,” played by the 
children to a hall full of parents and friends. 

You found your kindly guide very bu.sy; 
there is an examination on ; the hands have 
gone round the clock, and Miss Brown has 
heaps to do yet. Remorse strikes 
the journalistic heart, and you 
prepare to decamp. A moment 
though — t h e s e drawings ! Yes, 
very good indeed, from growing 
plants, too: the children can draw 
as well as lip-read. In the hall you 
see an acquarium of gold-fish, anti 
a large avairy, the latter at jiresent 
empty. The acquarium was made 
by a former pupil of Miss Brown’s, 
and is good work. The cabinet 
museum ? But, really, it's too bad, 
going on for five, and those re- 
gisters yet to be done, you suspect ; 
so, bidding Miss Brown good-day, 
you leave her at the school dooV, 
and hurrying up Cavendish Road, 
jump upon an electric car, and go 
rapidly teaward. Your victim is 
still at work probably. You re- 
cord a vote of thanks for all her 
kindness, and — well, here’s the 
copy, Mr Editor! — Ez'an Ycllon in 
The British Deaf Times. 
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them ? “Certainly,” .says your guide ; but, 
alas ! your lip-reading is bad — very bad — non 
est, in fact. The children express great sur- 
prise at this lamentable discovery, and ask 
“W h}'.-'’’ to your confusion. Miss Brown ex- 
jilains, via the board, that, when a little boy, 
you did not go to School ! Horror is ex- 
jmessed, but, forgiven your sin of omission, 
your written questions are quickly and intelli- 
gently answered, also in writing. These pu- 
pils are very quick ; one pretty little girl, asked 
if she liked school, demurely wrote back 
“Sometimes.” She is ten years old, and was 
born deaf. With this same little girl — her 
name is Ruby, and her eyes bright as her 
gem namesake — Miss Brown shows you some 
very interesting lip-reading from angles. 

The child is sent to the end of the room. 
Miss Brown writes on the end of the board, 
her profile only visible to the pu])il, the tea- 
cher reads the sentences of your choice. The 
thing is iwomptly carried out by the alert 
little woman standing by wall. She reads, 
unerringly, sentence after sentence, and you 
marvel. Yet the explanation, is simple; in 
class the child sits in a square, and tliose at 
the two sides of it learn to read their teacher’s 


Deafness vs. Blindness. 

^Iy p.\per on the above subject 
brought two doughty champions unto the Plat- 
form. who hold decided views in support of 
the theory that deafness is a worse affliction 
than blindness. They have, however, de- 
voted more thought as to how hearing and 
seeing people regard the deaf and the blind 
than to the problem of which is really and 
intrinsically the worse affliction from the 
suft'erer’s own point of view. For instance, 
the Rev. J. Bodvan Anywl, on Page 185, says; 
"Wdiat deaf man does not know of the in- 
solence with which he is treated by the in- 
-solent and arrogant? 

Then Miss .Vtkinson says on Page 202: — 
“ObseiA'e the kindly consideration with which 
the blind are treated in the streets, etc.” The 
same writer goes on to speak of the “con- 
tempt” with which the deaf and dumb are 
regarded by pedestrians. If these points 
were worthy of serious regard they would, 
I fancy, prove a two-edged sword in the hands 
of their propounders, for this difference in 
treatment seem to me to be a clear indication 
that the general public regard the blind as 
being infinitely worse off than the deaf, and 
therefore more deserving of kindly consider- 
ation. 
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Two-thirds of Mr. Anwyl’s letter are taken 
up by a definition of “deafness” and “blind- 
ness." One would have thought this quite 
unnecessary. I am content to take a broad 
view without going into questions of degree. 

Mr. Anwyl prefaces his argument with the 
remark: — “Everyone knows of course, that 
blindness is the most terrible of 
all afflictions.” 

W ith his observation I am 
entirely in accord. 

He is scarcely inconsistent, 
however, when he goes on to 
aver; — ‘It ought to be quite 
])lain that the deaf .... are far 
in a worse plight than the 
blind.” 

Me says further on, “The 
blind can talk to anyone and 
hear anyone i<.'ithout special 
provision " 

True, but the blind cannot see 
anyone ivith or loithout special 
provision. 

lloth Mr. Anwyl and Miss 
Atkinson lay great stress upon 
the inability of the deaf to hear 
singers or orators. Take a 
concert, meeting, or place of 
worship, say they, and he is 
unable to appreciate what is 
going on around him. The 
obvious rejoinder is ; — Take a 
blind man to a museum, art gallery, or, better 
still, to one of the beauty spots in the world, 
and he is utterly unable to appreciate what is 
before him. 

I’oth writers allege as a fact that the blind 
are greatly superior, intellectually, to the deaf ; 
and state that the latter class have no great 
names to place in a category of eminent men. 

Surely they must admit that Beethoven, in 
music ; Lord L>1:ton in literature and politics ; 
Edison in science ; and Dr. Kitto in theology 
and literature, are all worthy of a place in 
representative list of great men. Beethoven 
gave us immortal music that will delight 
millions yet unborn : Edison revolutionHed 
telegraphy, and, incidentally, gave us the 
phonograph. Then have we not deaf pain- 
ters, ])oets, sculptors, writers, and editors, in 
our ranks ? 

I think, however, that the best way to decide 
the question is, not by reference to exceptional 
cases of outstanding merit, but by a considera- 
tion of the condition of an ordinary' individual 
born into the world and afflicted either with 
blindness or deafness. 


If I were asked to enumerate the chief 
senses, I should undoubtly' begin with sight, 
hearing, and the others would follow in their 
relative order. If I would conceive of a blind 
man and a deaf man placed on an island, far 
remote from all other human beings, we 
should say at once that the blind man is in 


far worse case, simply because he is unable 
to move. He is chained to the spot ; it is 
always night; there is no day for him. Ima- 
gine a party of men down in a coal mine in 
absolute darkness. They can hear and talk 
to each other, but they dare not move, for 
fear they rush into danger. If you place food 
near them without infonning them of its ex- 
act whereabouts, they cannot get it, but will 
starve, because they cannot see. 

But we must take the ordinary conditions of 
civilized life before we can obtain a just es- 
timate of the plight of the respective parties. 

Assume that a person is born deaf and blind. 
Which is the worse affliction ? 

He has to be taught ; he has to earn a liveli- 
hood; he wishes to associate with his fellow 
men. Now, it is well known that the educa- 
tion of a person congenitally deaf is certainly 
slower and more difficult than that of a per- 
son born blind. But what of after life? 

Science has discovered means of supplying, 
in .some measure at least, the defect in a deaf 
person’s life. Enjoying the blessings of sight, 
he can enjoy all the beauties of nature ; he 


can admire the glories of a sunset or sunrise ; 
he can sec "the human face divine,” he can 
move about freely, and numerous sources of 
amusement are open to him through the eye ; 
he can learn any' handicraft and jnirsue art 
as a profession, from all of which the blind 
are excluded. By use of the oral, the manual, 
or the combined method, he is 
able to transmit his thoughts to 
his fellow' men, and, w'ith the 
aid of a pencil, note book, he 
can make the w'orld his parish. 
He can enjoy the delights of 
literature, which, after all, is 
perhaps a more enduring plea- 
sure than music. 

On the other hand. Science 
cannot supply the defect in a 
blind person's life. Certainly, 
he can, by means of raised 
letters, read jirint ; but he can- 
not see. It is idle to talk of a 
book gaining rather than losing 
by being read aloud. One of 
the chief delights of reading is 
to desultorily scan books here 
and there wherever and when- 
ever the fancy dictates. Be- 
sides, the average blind man is 
unable to obtain the services of a 
friend who will read for hours 
aloud for his benefit. Further- 
more reading aloud is neces- 
sarily a much slow'cr process, and the blind 
man suffers greatly in that connection. 

Again, the blind man is terribly restricted in 
his movements, and a very few sources of re- 
creation are open to him. His W'ant of sight 
restricts him greatly in his occupation, being 
abe to learn only a very few' simple kinds of 
manual labor besides music. Of course, I 
am referring to blind people as a general rule 
— being quite aware that there are notable ex- 
ceptions. 

To sum up, I contend that, taking into con- 
sideration all that philanthropy and science 
have done for each class, the blind are in 
far worse case than the deaf. With the as- 
sistance of science, the deaf can not only see, 
but they can converse with their fellow be- 
ings, and can explore the rich fields of history, 
literature, and philosophy for themselves. 
The blind, on the other hand, cannot see; 
science cannot remedy their defect. It enables 
them to read printed matter, but it cannot en- 
able them to see their loved ones, or the 
beautiful face of nature. It is true that dur- 
ing their leisure, i.e., at social gatherings, con- 
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certs, etc., their souls are more accessible to 
aethetical culture and beauty, seeing that they 
have use of the ear, the chief vestibule of soul ; 
but even this consolation is only available to 
the cultured and philosophical. We live in a 
work-a-day world. Life is not a social ga- 
thering — in the ordinary acception of the 
phrase — but a battle to be fought; and, in that 
battle, the deaf man, using what gifts he has, 
and, with the aid of the heroic and self- 
sacrificing Missioners who devote their lives 
to the betterment of his lot, has much to be 
thankful for. — L. J. Thomasson in The Brit- 
ish Deaf Times. 


Stray Straws 

A YEAR ago there came into “faddoni” 
a wee new god, — “The-God-Of-All- 
Things-As-They-Ought-To-Be.” Just 
really nothing more than a plaster cast of a 
flat baby with Japanese-Irish features and 
wearing nothing but a smile — and such a 
smile! You see nothing except that smile 
and, at once, begin to smile in return whether 
or not you are deep down in the doleful 
dumps, or feel cross, or hateful, or ready to 
swear. This wee god answers to the pet 
name of Billiken and his power to radiate 
smiles is so irresistible that those seeing him 
immediately lay down enough “filthy lucre” 
for the privilege of “borrowing him for ninety 
years. 

This wee Billiken has been perched on 
Stray Straws’ desk for many moons now and 
his cheerful grin prevades the whole hou.se. 
Readers of the \A\>RKirR are advised to mnke 
his acquaintance in the shops this coming 
Christmas tide. 

❖ ❖ 

The Deaf American must feel mighty fine 
these days now 'that its pet for president won 
in the great presidental race. Well and good ! 
But it was wholly unnecessary and quite un- 
wise for the American to mix into politics so 
strongly when its subscribers were of various 
political faiths. 

Nevertheless, William Howard Taft will 
surely “make good” as President when he en- 
ters the White House next March if one may 
judge from his past record and the look on 
his fat, jollv face, which is that of a grown-up 
Billiken. “fhe-God-Of-All-Things-As-T h c v- 
Ought-To-Be.” 

During the recent registeration at the polls 
in Council Bluffs, Iowa, a deaf teacher of 
the State School for the Deaf was answering 
registeration questions in all proper form with 
pencil, till the part of his signature was 
reached when the “intelligent official in charge 
wrote “His Mark” and told the amazed and 
indignant teacher to make a “cross” there. 

Having written questions to the deaf man 
and received his written answers this “intelli- 
gent” specimen of hearing humanity yet could 
not get it out of his simple mind that deafness 
meant utter ignorance. 

❖ ❖ 

For the past two months the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of the Mission for the Deaf in Council 
Bluffs, la., have been meeting at the homes of 
the members. The officers of the Society are 
Mrs. Frank Holloway, as president, and Mrs. 
J. W. Barret as secretary-treasurer. 

It was in the fall of 1902 that the deaf 
ladies in Council Bluffs organized their 
.society in emulation of such organizations do- 
ing good work in larger cities like Chicago 
and St. Louis. They began with Mrs. Con- 
rad Zorbang, as president, Mrs. Frank Hol- 
loway, as secretary, and Mrs. J. S. Long, as 
treasurer. Almost simulanteously, the 
Oinaha ladies started a like society with 


Mrs. Waldo Rothert, as president, Mrs Chas. 
Comp, as secretary, and Miss Ota Crawford 
(now Mrs. Blakenship) as treasurer. 

Both Societies went to work with a vim 
to give socials and suppers and raffles with a 
view to putting something into their new 
treasuries and between the two there was soon 
aroused friendly rivalry with a pleasant give 
and take. 

At Easter time, in 1903, the Council Bluff 
ladies got ahead of their Omaha sisters with a 
Handkerchief bazaar, which filled their little 
treasury so full that it had to unload at the 
city bank. Two months before Easter they 
had sent out to their friends and to all the 
State schools for the deaf plain postal cards 
with the following printed thereon : 

THE LADIES OE THE AID SOCIETY 
FOR THE DEAF 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
LENTEN greeting. 

“To all our friends, both far and near 
We crave your kind attention : 

Please listen patiently, while we 
Open a secret mention.- 
Our L. A. S. D. will hold 
Some day, not distant far, 

If we have correctly told, 

A Handkerchief Bazaar. 

So, this, then, is our plea in brief. 

To help along our enterprise, 

Will each one send a handkerchief 
Regardless of its kind or size? 

To be without a handkerchief 
You know is quite distressing; 

From every state let one be sent — 

’T will surely be a blessing.” 

Below the plea was given the secretary’s 
address and the date required for .sending. 
The little plea was originated by a hearing 
Aid Society of the Methodist Church in Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, and sent to Mrs. J. S. Long 
by a relative there. 

The response was generous and highly in- 
teresting and the little State School of Okla- 
homa led the results from the State schools 
by sending the biggest bunch of kerchiefs. 
The blind and deaf girl, Eva Holliday, at the 
Wisconsin School sent a handkerchief of her 
own handiwork which was raffled at a good 
high price. ■ Ichabod Crane wrote some lines 
in reply with the handkerchief Katrina sent 
and both won much interest and money. 
Katrina’s handkerchief is gone but Ichabod’s 
effusion remains thus : 

To my friend-s, both far and near. 

Far by rail but near because dear : 

We crave to acknowledge 3'our kind attention, 

In which various kinds of kerchief.s you mention 
And to assure you it will be our great care, 

Even tho' we have to blow our own nose on the air, 
To supply you with a kerchief up-to-date 
That will with the largest nose easily mate. 

We hope it will strikingly grace your bazaar 
And all the other kerchiefs will exccll by far, 

And represent our glorious state 
And be there on time instead of late. 

Perhaps there may be some truth in the 
old .saying that “it never rains but it pours,” 
for this dazzling success of the Council Bluffs 
ladies was next year followed by the removal 
of several to country residences, which made 
further active work impossible. Accordingly, 
the C. B. Society became passive for three 
years, when the fair country ones, wearying 
of green pastures and cows and chickens 
and other pastoral attractions, moved back in- 
to town. Then the Society awoke and be- 
gan talking, but discovering no immediate 
necessity for active work as of yore settled 
down into a routine of merely meeting at each 


other’s homes to gossip or sew and take a cui> 
o’ tay. 

Out of the mouth of the babies proceedeth 
wisdom if we will but listen — so now listen 
to this. 

A certain deaf-mute lady having been “re- 
stored’! to speech by the aid of the oral me- 
thod and blandly assured by her “admiring"' 
teachers that she had a fine command of the 
oral speech was at one time visiting a friend. 
Confident of her ability to speak, she began 
on some commonplace remarks. On the 
floor, playing, sat a three-year old child. 
Hearing the deaf lady speak, he quit playing- 
and listening with wide eyes and open moutfi 
exclaimed, “What a funny noise !” 

And again, yes, again the same deaf lady 
was asked by an older child there “Why don’t 
you talk like the rest of us ?” 

During the World’s Fair, in 1893, there wa.s 
inaugurated a “Congress of the religions of 
the World” at the Art In.stitute, Chicago. It 
brought together representatives of all the 
Christian sects and that of the Turks, Hin- 
doos, Chinese and all the rest. It was quite 
the greatest religious event of the Ninteenth 
Century and the proceedings were all printed 
in book form and entitled “The World’s Con- 
gress of Religions.” The book goes far to 
show any broad minded reader that religion 
has as many varied “lights” as a prism of 
glass — that viewing it from different positions, 
we see a different light or color reflected. We 
all know how light is really made up of seven 
different colors which we can sometimes see 
all at once in the rainbow and religion should 
be considered in that way to account for all 
its variations in different races of the human 
family and the manner in which it is divided 
into sects or creeds in our own Christianity. 

Pope was right when he wrote : 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 

He can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right. 

This Congress had another of its meetings 
at Oxford, England, recently. In one of its 
sections, which was presided over by Prof. 
Jastrow, of Philadelphia, there was brought to 
light some of the curiosities of religious be- 
liefs, as shown in the mourning customs of 
the natives of Northwest America and Cen- 
tral Australia. 

In these wild places all widows are com- 
pelled to keep silence and in nianj' w'ays 
make themselves repulsive for long periods of 
mourning — in some cases two years long. 

And one particular tribe of these abori- 
gines extended this custom to the mother, 
sisters, daughters, and mother-in-law of the 
dead man. In that way it often happened 
that most of the women in the tribe were kept 
from speaking. But the odd circumstance 
was that many of those women, when their 
time of mourning was over, really preferred 
to continue their silence and do all their talk- 
ing only by signs. E. F. L. 


lola. Kansas 

Messrs. Crusa Allman and W. H. Wisdom are 
working in the furnace room of a zinc smelter here.. 

Frank Sprague works in the mix room of another 
zinc smelter. He has his own house, besides several 
properties in this place, and in Colorado he owns 
five acres of land. All these he has purchased fromr 
his earnings in the smelter the past six years. 

Lafayette Pecord. who has been employed in the 
kiln room of a zinc smelter at La Harpe, Kansas, 
for a long time, was thrown out of employment 
on account of the smelter being shut down. He has 
since departed for Oklahoma where he has obtained 
work in another smelter. 
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T he (leaf of Atlanta are fortunate to have 
among them an able and devoted friend 
in the person of Mr. W. F. Crusselle, 
Circulation manager of the Atlanta ConsHtu- 
.tion. Mr. Cru.selle is not deaf but became 
interested in the deaf several years ago 
through Miss Ella Groom who was. and still 
is, employed in the addressing department of 
the same ])aper. Mr. Crusselle has mastered 
the sign-language sufficiently to enable him 
to ccniduct a llible class in an able manner 
and keej) up the interest which no one who 
has tried it will admit it an easy task. The 
class has a large membership and meets re- 
gularly ever>- Sunday and follows the regu- 
lar course of lessons and class exercises under 



MR. W. F. CRUSSELLE 

Circulation Matiag^er of the Atlanta Constitution. 

^Ir. Crussclle’s efficient leadership. I attend- 
ed one of the meetings in Atlanta last sum- 
mer and was very favorably impressed with 
the work done and under way. It was also 
pleasing to note that the deaf of Atlanta were 
appreciative of their advantages and were 
trying to make the most of them. I was 
also pleased with the courte.sy which they 
showed me — a stranger at the gate. 

* 

Tlie grave of Rev. Job Turner is unmarked, and 
we believe the friends in all the Schools where he 
was wont to visit would be glad to make a small 
contribution towards marking with an appropriate 
monument the final resting place of this man of 
■God whom all respected and loved and whose in- 
fluence for good was felt wherever he went. 

His remains lie beside those of his wife in a 
beautiful section in Thornrose Cemetery, Staun- 
ton. 

The Superintendent of each School for the Deaf 
is requested to take up a collection among those 
who are disposed to give a little to this worthy 
cause, and remit to the undersigned. 

Contributions will be acknowledged through the 
Virginia Guide. 

Respectfully, 

Wm. a. Bowles, Supt. 

The above clipping from The Virginia 
Guide cannot fail to strike a reponsive chord 
in the hearts of the many who knew and loved 
the grand old man. It is now several years 
since he passed away although it does not 
seem .so long, so fresh is the memory of his 
quiet piety, unassuming dignity, rare geniality 
and agreeable presence. His life was an in- 
spiration and a benediction and it is eminently 
fitting that the final resting place of his mortal 


remains should be marked by some lasting 
token of appreciation of those among whom he 
labored so long and faithfully. Let there be 
a popular and generous reponse o Supt. 
Bowles’ appeal for the “Job Turner Memorial 
Fund.” 

* * « 

Speaking of the Rev. Mr. Turner reminds 
me of an incident which tends to show that 
even the best of men are sometimes sus- 
ceptible to flattery. We were on board the 
Aurania on its voyage from New York to 
Liverpool bearing delegates from America to 
the first International Congress for the Deaf 
at Paris. The ship was nearing the coast of 
Ireland and on the following day a tug was 
expected to call for mail destined for America 
by the first returning steamer. The sev'eral 
hundered passengers that had written so 
many letters that the bursar’s supply of 
British stamps was not sufficient for the de- 
mand. The Rev. Mr. Turner, however, had 
wisely laid in a supply of stamps ample for 
his jiresent and prospective needs and re- 
fused all overtures to sell to parties in quest 
of the coveted miniature profiles of Queen 
Victoria. One of the delegates was particu- 
larly anxious to get a stamp or two and know- 
ing that Rev. Mr. Turner had refused to sell 
any of his, decided to obtain them, if possible, 
in a more diplomatic manner. There had 
been a service for the deaf in the ladies’ cabin 
conducted by the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet and the 
other clergy present and this gave the stam]) 
hunter his cue. He sought out the Rev. Mr. 
Turner on the promenade deck and addressed 
him as follows ; 

“The service in the ladies’ cabin was very 
interesting. I never heard of a sign service 
on ship-board before this voyage. I believe 
it is the first of its kind on record.” 

To this the Rev. Mr. Turner nodded his 
acquisence and the speaker continued : 

“We all admired your clear and graceful 
sign delivery.” 

A pleasecl expression was seen to light up 
Rev. Mr. Turner’s genial countenance but he 
said nothing. 

“Your address was an able and dignified 
effort.” 

At this the Rev. Mr. Turner smiled and 
was evidently becoming somewhat embrassed 
by the succession of compliments heaped upon 
him so the speaker thought it safest to clinch 
the matter then and there and added : 

“You are indeed a scholar and a gentle- 
man. By the way I am anxious to send some 
letters by the next steamer but the bursar 
has no stamps. Do you know where I could 
buy some?” 

Rev. Mr. Turner immediately produced his 
wallet, exhibited his supply of stamps and in- 
vited his friend to help himself and refinsed 
to accept pa}' for them. The invitation w’as 
accepted with alacrity and that particular 
stamp hunter was the admiration and the 
envy of the delegates until Liverpool was 
reached. 

* 5f: ijt 

The Rev. Mr. Turner was our guest for 
the last time a year before his death. Before 
retiring on the evening preceding his depar- 
ture he asked me if waking to call him early — 
like tlie queen of May. It was still dark 
when I entered his room the following morn- 
ing and upon striking a light, I was .surprised 
to see the reverend octogenarian seated on 
the edge of his bed, with his hair-harvesting 
paraphernalia spread out on a chair before 
him, busily engaged in shaving himself with 
an old fashioned razor. He told me that he 
always shaved himself without a razor which 
I consider something remarkable for an oc- 
toginarian to do. 


No one is likely to object when a nom de 
plume is attached to a donation to a provident 
association or to a poem about the beauitful 
snow, but in this “land of the free and home of 
the brave” it is cowardly to make u.se of it 
in newspaper correspondence and it is in- 
famous to resort to such a subterfuge in mak- 
ing personal attacks. The days of Indian and 
guerrilla warfare are happily past, or ought 
to be, and correspondents who desire to ex- 
press o])inions or make personal criticisms 
should not only have the courage of their 
conviction but also the courage to make 
their identity known. Decent and fair deal- 
ing papers now-a-days require correspondence 
to be signed by the actual names of the 
writers for publication, otherwise the corres- 
pondence will not be published. When every 
body know's that Mark Twain is Clemens 
and Zeno is Tilden, it does not matter whether 
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the real or pen name is used, but when it 
comes to Nautilius, due Pre, Ichabod Crane, 
vox Populi, Poet of the Rockies, Public Good 
and the like, who have never made their iden- 
tity known it makes a big difference, especially 
when the character and import of their pub- 
lished articles are considered. A correspon- 
dent of good character will be given a hearing 
which would not be accorded him if his iden- 
tity was unknown. 

* * * 

The Lone Star comes out with a scorching 
criticism of Mr. Veditz, the president of the 
American Association of the Deaf, for setting him- 
self up as a political boss. And what is more, the 
criticism is a just one. The Association of which 
Mr. Veditz is president is in no sense a political 
organization, hut is made up of members of all 
prominent political parties. But for the support of 
those who are not of his political creed he would not 
now be at the head of the Association. He has no 
more right to prostitute his office to partisan pur- 
poses than the editors of the School papers have 
to inject politics into their publications. A good 
many of the deaf have long memories, a fact which 
will probably make itself apparent when the time 
comes to elect another president — not a president 
of the United States . — Editorial in the Virginia 
Guide. 

The trouble with Mr. Veditz is that he allowed 
his political predilections, his partisan bias to blunt 
his sense of propriety, his sense of fairness and his 
perception of facts. As president of the N. A. D. 
he has led his association into the political quag- 
mire and done it an irreparable injury. If we were 
one of its members we should be strongly tempted 
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to ask for his resignation. We do not say it our- 
self. but there are doubtlesa those who will maintain 
that in his course he was actuated to motives of 
self-aggrandizement more than a desire for the 
good of the deaf. If there are questionings as to 
what’s in it for him, he will have but his own ill- 
considered conduct to blame. — Editorial in The Lone 
Star. 

The National Association of the Deaf was or- 
ganized for the express purpose of promoting the 
interests of the deaf of this country and not com- 
mitting itself in any way politically without the 
approval of the majority of its members or its Ex- 
ecutive Committee. As president it elected George 
W. Veditz, and he was supposed to fill the duties 
of his position in a dignified way that would reflect 
credit on the high position the deaf had honored him 
with. All his actions show he is unfit for the 
position he holds, and that he is the Benedict Ar- 
nold of our people. — Democratic Circular. 

"I wood here take occashun to advise people when 
they run agin, as they sometimes will, these miser- 
able papers, to not pay no attenshun to um. Abuv 
all, don't assault a Editer of this kind. It only gives 
him a notorosity, which is jest what he wants, and 
don't do you no more good than it would to jump 
into any other mud puddle. Editers are generally 
fine men, but there must be a black sheep in every 
flock." — Artemus Ward. 

Political and denominational partisan.ship 
should never be injected into organizations 
not primarily political or religious. If the 
Editor of the Deaf “Republican’ had signed 
his name to the Bryan-Taft correspondence 
as it appears on his wedding certificate no 
criticism of his conduct would be in order 
for his advocacy of the election of Taft. 

Tactless management of a worthy enter- 
prise as shown in the editorial comment al- 
ready quoted, is not likely to be productive of 
good results. While Taft's majority of over 
a million in the popular vote may be due 
solely and directly to the unaided and untir- 
ing efforts of the president of the N. A. D., 
it must jar him a little to have the state in 
which his inspired effusions were written and 
the state in which they were immortalized 
in printer's ink, both roll up safe majorties 
for Bryan. A glance at the editorial page 


of the Deaf “Republican’’ gives one the im- 
pression that it is a specular bid for gallery 
applause. 

* ★ * 

The Chicago Inter Ocean recently chronicled the 
addmi.ssion to the bar of a colored deaf man in 
Virginia and stated it was the second instance of 
the kind known to the country, mentioning as the 
first, that there was one in St. Louis. — Missouri 
Record. 

Di.stance probably lends cokV to the state- 
ment. We never heard of him although we 
have voted the Republican ticket here for al- 
most twenty 3'ears. 

* 

Miss Bridget Hines. 57 years old, a deaf-mute, 
living at St. Ann’s Home, obtained judgment for 
$15,000 yesterday against the United Railways Com- 
pany in her suit for injuries .sustained .August 4, 
1905, by being thrown from a car near Twentieth 
and Morgan Streets and run over. She lost her 
left leg and the siglit of an eye. — Daily Paper. 

The street railways company has not ap- 
pealed the case as far as is known and it is 
likely that the verdict will stand. It would 
be a rare jury, indeed, to find in favor of 
a poor, old, cripple, 
half blind, deaf-mute 
woman. 

» * * 

The St. Louis 
Board of Education 
will in future pa\’ the 
carfare o f children 
who are obliged to at- 
tend a school located 
a mile or more from 
their h o ni e s. This 
will be of great bene- 
fit to the pupils at- 
tending the Gallaudet 
School as ver\- few of 
them live less than a 
miles from the school. 

* * * 

Mr. A. O. Steid- 
mann has added pho- 
tography to his list of 
acccomplishments and 


has numerous calls for his services in that 
line. St. Thomas Congregation was one of 
the latest groups to look pleasant through his 
camera. 

3 *: * * 

Echoes from Dixie land seem to indicate 
that no sooner has a man lost his job than he 
finds his voice. 

* * * 

There is not a school for the deaf in exis- 
tence at which an observant visitor may not 
see a few wonders and man}- signs. J. H. C. 


Social at Lancaster 

Ever since the Pennsylvania .Association for the 
.Advancement of the Deaf was held in this city in 
•August last, the local branch of that body have 
shown a marked interest in the welfare of the 
Home for .Aged and Infirm Deaf at Uoylestown, 
Pa. In September a "pound party” was held and 
the deaf and their friends each contributed a 
pound of something useful, filling a good sized box, 
which was shipped to the Home with much care 
and pleasure by the committee in charge of the 
work. On Hallowe’en a social was planned and 
very successfully carried through by a committee 
consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Ben. Musser, of Eden, 
Mrs. Kate Hoopes an<l Mr. Hower, of Lancaster. 
Mr. and Airs. Musser kindly threw their pretty- 
little home near Eden open for the occasion and, 
in spite of many counter attractions the same even- 
ing, the social was very well patronized by the 
deaf and their friends generally-. A “fish pond,”^ 
a "grab bag’’ and numerous “chance” booths 
furnished plenty of amusement as well a tempta- 
tions for the opening of the purse strings. Two^ 
nice large dolls were chanced off. one of them 
being won by Mr. Musser, himself who, as a 
grandpa,” will, no doubt, soon find a little mother 
for it among his grandchildren. 

.A beautiful fancy dish was also chanced off and 
won by a hearing gentleman present. The ex- 
penses of the social were only $1.25 and the re- 
ceipts nearly $10.00. so that a nice sum w-as rea- 
lized. 

.Another gathering of a similiar nature, and for 
the same worthy cause, is being planned for mid- 
winter, and will be held at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. Myers in Lancaster. The date has not 
y-et been fixed, however. 

.Among the out-of-town guests, who were in Lan- 
caster over the social were; Mr. and Mrs. Hama- 
her, of Columbia, and Mr. and Mrs. .Albert C, 
Courtesy- and little daughter, also of Columbia. 

Mrs. Lydia Kauffman was taken to St. Joseph’s 
Hospital the middle of October, where she was 
operated upon for the removal of tumors. She 
passed through the terrible odeal very well indeed, 
and will be removed to her home about the time this 
letter appears in the Silent Worker. g. m. d. 
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I N its North Carolina correspondent the 
Deaf American possesses at the same time 
an optimist and a pessimist of the first 
water. Two of his classics I am giving here. 
■“Act i’’ certainly “finales” up right. Wonder 
what's the sequel to the second paragraph. 

Your correspondent can justly be compared to 
Happy Hooligan, of funny paper fame. He has had 
many ups and downs in life as any old man for 
worldly affluence can claim, hut for every one up 
he got live downs. Horn with five senses, intact, 
he lost his hearing at about the age of eight, by 
falling into a well, such as is seen in any old farm 
barnyard. Space forbids him explaining the whole 
■occurence. Was soon after railroaded to a deaf 
school and graduated in due time. Then tried two 
3'ears at college, the name of wliich is known to 
every deaf-mute. Two years of it, and thought 
enough, so shifted himself into the cold, canny 
world, and tried himself at printing, with varying 
success, from “devil” way up, and then down again, 
and so on, jumping from one place to another, one 
state to another, gleaning all the experience it was 
worth for, and now, to sum up finds himself mar- 
ried right down here, tied to the apron string of 
•one of the “sweetest girls in Dixie.” Curtain down. 
Finale to Act i. 


The deaf of Durham are not a “swell” crowd 
like those of Yankee cities, but are as respectable 
as any would like to claim. During the summer 
we had nearly fifty, and it is now about thirty. 
The numerous cotton-mills and various factories 
down here afford plenty of work for all the deaf, 
■who are not too proud to be called factory hands. 
Wages low, but living rather cheap. We have re- 
ligious services every Sunday, and all attend a 
thriving literary society, too. Thus good, so far, 
except for petty jealousies and personalities that 
are notable in every large deaf-mute community. 
The semi-mute snubs the totally deaf, often so un- 
fortunately mistaken for a “dummy,” and vice versa. 
The better educated seem to parade with turned 
up noses when in company with those less for- 
tunate. Each is unmindful of the other. Oh, life’s 
a ever-moving, never-ending wild procession of 
humanity. The strong most always elbow the weak 
aside. In union we stand; disunited we fall — 
but when will the deaf ever come to firm unity. 
That remains to be seen. Maybe never. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

With the major political campaign out of 
of the vt^ay the Pas-a-Pas Club and Chicago 
Division are giving their undivided attention 
to their annual election of officer.s. The Club 
has its election on December 5 and on the 12th 
the Frats have theirs. 

The Club’s nominating Committee has 
jx»sted the following “regular ticket Pre- 
sident, E. W. Craig; Vice-President, Ed. 
Hart ; Second Vice-President, M. Sonneborn ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Harry Brimble ; Re- 
cording Secretary, Leslie Mebane ; Treasurer, 
J. K. Watson ; Financial Secretary, Charles 
Friday; Sergeants, August Whitman and A. 
Mayer; Trustee, E. D. Kingon. 

The Frats elect their officers without the 
help of such a committee and there seems to 
be quite a little electioneering for the honors 
of convention year officers, as those of 1909 
will be. 

❖ 

Speaking of the campaign, the Deaf 
American will probably have cause to be 
among the “I-told-you-sos.” 

’ ❖ ❖ ❖ 

In the re-election of Governor Deneen the 
Illinois deaf have cause for congratulation 


for he is known to have expressed his decided 
opinion against the proposed placing of the 
State School under the same board in control 
of the charitable and correctionary institu- 
tions, and it is believed that he will give the 
deaf of the state representation on the School’s 
Board of Trustees, as well, by appointing 
some one of their number thereon. 

❖ ❖ •s* 

The Chicago deaf are congratulating their 
new State’s Attorney, John E. W. Wayman, 
on his election, he being personally known to 
a great many and a brother of William Way- 
man, an old Chicago boy and once president 
of the Pas-a-Pas Club, who is now residing 
in West Virginia. 

❖ ❖ • 5 " 

In the death of John L. Gage, on Novem- 
ber 2, the Chicago deaf lose the oldest member 
of their circle and a man of whom it could 
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Born August 23, 18,33. Died November 2, 1908. 

be said, as was done at the funeral services, 
was everybody’s friend and had not an enemy 
in the world. Coming to Chicago while a boy 
in 1840 Mr. Gage watched the big city of ours 
grow — they grew up together, as it were. He 
probably had during his life time as large a 
circle of friends and acquaintances among the 
deaf as any man could claim and there is not 
one among the many who knew him but who 
will mark his passing with genuine sigh of 
regret. 

A pupil at Hartford during the days when 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and Laurent Clerc 
were not the memories they have since become 
and of the old New York Institution under the 
elder Peet, Mr. Gage possessed a fund of re- 
miniscences that many of us delighted in draw- 
ing forth. 

The accident which caused his last illness — 
being struck by a wagon during a rain storm, 
his umbrella preventing his noticing its ap- 
proach — was a most unfortunate one, for des- 
pite his advanced age, (75) Mr. Gage was 
enjoying the best of health and good for 
many another anniversary. The cause of his 
death was set down as being pneumonia, but 
the accident was the real contributing one, it 
leaving him in a weak state from the shock. 

The funeral w'as held at the chapel of 
beautiful Rose Hill on November 4, the Rev. 
Mr. Hasenstab, of whose church he was as 
member, assisted by a hearing minister, con- 
ducted the services, Mrs. Hasenstab and Miss 
Smith rendering hymns. 

The portrait given here is a fine one of him 
and was taken shortly after he had attended 
one of the annual old settler’s re-unions at 
which he was a regular attendant, and no 


doubt will be recognized by his old school- 
mates in the East, many of whom are still 
living, we believe, who have not seen him 
^since the days of auld lang syne, he having 
made Chicago his home all these years. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Champion L. Buchan, a 1872 graduate of the Il- 
linois School, is known in deaf circles all over the 
country as being the only deaf employe of the great 
Chicago post office. He is in the newspaper mail- 
ing division and held his position for a number 
of years, giving satisfaction to all concerned. He 
is “hail fellow well met” with his fellow employes, 
and by strict attention to business has gained the 
confidence and friendship of his superior officials 
and won a large circle of friends both in and out 
of the post office where he is employed . — Ohio 
Chronicle. 

The above extract is fine material for an 
“exhibit” when that plea to President Taft is 
made for the rescinding of that obnoxious 
civil .service ruling. However, the Chronicle 
errs as to Mr. Buchan being the “only” deaf 
employe of the Chicago post office. There 
are two others, Messrs James K. Watson 
and Lester Goodman, both of whom have 
seen about the same length of service — over 
25 years in each case. Mr. Watson is a time 
keeper and iMr. Goodman in the money order 
division. 

-h 

The following is taken from a circular be- 
ing distributed by Mr. C. N. Haskins, for- 
merly an instructor in the local day schools ; 

IMPORTANT .ANNOUNCEMENT 

A Western College or Advanced School for the 
Deaf, by which it will be made possible for every 
deaf student and person who has left the State 
Institution or public school to become a complete 
master of the English language as to ability to read, 
write and enjoy literature and also make other 
educational advancement, will be organized this year 
(1908-1909), and begin operations in September, 
1909. 

This will be accomplished by arrangement with 
some School, College or University already esta- 
blished as a department of same, or independently 
in some town or community in the Middle- West, 
in accordance with the most favorable arrange- 
ments that can be made. 

In connection with this School or College, it is 
proposed to establish such industrial features as 
will enable the students to be largely self-support- 
ing, if not entirely so, and at the same time learn 
some useful trade or business. 

There is great need for such a School for the 
Deaf, and a department for the Blind may also 
be arranged for, wherein every facility for educa- 
tional and industrial advancement will be provided. 

All who are interested in the establishment of 
such a School should communicate with C. N. 
HASKINS, A.M., 1637 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 

As the reviewers say, comment is deferred. 
I know nothing beyond what I have read 
above. 

4 * 4 * * 5 * 

We will look forward to the “Owl’s” pro- 
mised say as to the National Home idea with 
interest. 

Mr. Cloud’s remark as to such institution 
being “all right provided it is established, 
maintained and managed by such a compact, 
efficient and matter-of-fact organization like 
the N. F. S. D.” seems to be questioning 
the ability of the N. A. D. to do the .same 
thing. Were the N. A. D. to control such 
an institution it would, of course, have to 
make such constitutional changes as should 
be necessary — but there can be no question 
raised as to that being a possibility before it 
has been tried. I cannot agree with Mr. 
Cloud’s labeling the plan as any kind of a 
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“dream.” (Dreams oft' come true, too.) 
Why not style the Federation plan one as 
well. (Either Tilden’s or that of the exe- 
cutive committee — or both. ) That a project 
meets with no success, encouragement or con- 
summation when broached or discussed, even 
if it takes years of it, is no indication that it 
is either a “dream” or an impossibility. 

And it is not so very long ago that the 
N. F. S. D. received the same kind of a 
“label” from people who are to-day among 
its best of well-wishers, and many in its ranks, 
as well ! 

The “National Home Idea” is a good one ; 
it is a possibilty ; the National Association of 
the Deaf is the proper organization to “esta- 
blish, maintain and manage” it. Cold figures, 
without any argument to back them, will prove 
to any State Association (or to any person 
who will go into them) how such an institu- 
tion would not only be easier to establish, 
(were the N. A. D. to take it up with a wdl 
and a way) cheaper to maintain and simpler 
to manage. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

“No need for the pitcher of ice water.” 
“Why not?” 

“The speeches to-night are to be delivered 
in the sign-language.” 

“I forgot about that. I’ll get the oil can 
instead.” — / 4 s it zvill be in the 1912 campaignf 
^ 

The bazaar for the benefit of the Ephpheta 
school closed in a blaze of glory on October 
30. The profits are announced at over $25,- 
000. Among the articles raffled off were 
handkerchiefs, the handiwork of Mrs. Taft 
and Mrs. Bryan and an autographed por- 
trait of the President and family from Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

/ n re the teaching of dancing in our schools, 
touched on by “E. F. L.” in the “Stray 
Straws” department of the November 
Worker, it seems that such an addition to 
the curriculum would go a good ways toward 
the removing of that shuffling walk many of 
us possess. 

*> * 1 * 

A. P. Holderby, physical director of the Illinois 
School, is agitating the matter of having a national 
athletic association of the deaf established. He is 
corresponding with interested parties with that end 
in view . — Michigan Mirror. 

One more national organization. There’s 
plenty of room. Next. 

,5. 

It is announced that the executive committee of 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
has accepted the invitation of Supt. Walker to hold 
its next meeting at the Wisconsin school in 1911. — 
Michigan Mirror. 

Delavan is one of Chicago’s surburbs and 
the above is good news, indeed, as it means 
the opportunity for Chicago’s deaf to take in 
something they have not seen since 1893. 

❖ 

The Pas-a-Pas Club and Chicago Division 
both observed Hallowe’en with social affairs, 
the latter with a dance. Both events were 
well attended. The Club had as its guest 
during the evening ex-Supt. Walker of the 
Illinois and Louisiana Schools, and State Or- 
ganizers McGinness, of Ohio, and Angelroth, 
of Wisconsin, Grand Officers of the N, F. 

S. D., were at the Division’s dance. 

*-> <-• ^ 

As the late Rev. Mr. Turner was well 
known to many of the deaf of Chicago we 
clip the following from the Ohio Chronicle 
with the wish to add our “boost” to the 
plan : 


.\n effort i.s being made by Mr. W. C. Ritter, 
of Xewport News, Va., to raise a fund to erect a 
suitable marble shaft to mark the resting place of 
the late Job Turner, for forty years the beloved 
missionary to the deaf of the South. His grave 
is at present without a marker of any kind. All 
the deaf and friends in the country are invited to 
send in their mites. 

•I* •’/ 

Joe McAdams, of Cynthiana, was surprised to 
get a note from the Night Riders warning him that 
he must get married, but the Night Riders cannot 
scare Joe. He is a confirmed bachelor . — Kentucky 
Standard. 

Some of our own confirmed bachelors 
should be sent down Kentucky way. They 
might be “scareable.” 

F. P. Gibson. 


Phil Morin on *rhe N, F. S. D. 

It is very gratifying to the members and friends 
of the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf that 
with each issuance of its official reports in the 
Silent Worker, an increased number of members 
and therefore an increase in cash in its treasury 
is noted. This is as it should be. The larger the 
membership, the greater its strength, and the in- 
creasing amount of good it can do. Then too, 
there is the farther reaching influence it can put 
forth to induce others to join its ranks. The 
greater its funds in the treasury, the more suc- 
cessful it will be for there is nothing that com- 
mands respect more than a well filled trea.sury, 
denoting its ability to meet all its obligations. 

Most gratifying also is the interest being showm 
in the society by outsiders, notably the article by 
President Veditz of the National .Association of 
the Deaf. While we concur in the sentiments 
therein expressed, it is not deemed wise to put 
his theories into practice as regards the adoption 
of rites at funerals of members, similar to the 
masonic rite. Such a step would probably handi- 
cap the society and limit its field of usefulness to 
those not of the Catholic faith. It is well known 
that the Catholic Church has placed its ban upon 
free Masonry and forbids Catholics to join it 
under pain of dismissal from its communion. 
Masonic rites are religious, therefore the Catholic 
church being uncompromising upon matters of 
faith rules that its members cannot belong to two 
religions at the same time. 

The N. h. S. D. has a rule forbidding religious 
discussions at its meetings. It is a wise rule in 
that it will enhance all deaf people regardless of 
creed. What most needed at present is education. 
Its members should do all in their power to agitate 
and teach its aims and objects to others to the 
end that all may join and be benefited. 

Young men, in preference to older men, should 
be taught its principles, be active and make use 
of the long years before them. 

The X. F. S. D. is a fraternal insurance society 
and as such its aim is to extend a helping hand 
in the hour of need. It is proposed to adopt the 
National Fraternal Congress rates of insurance. 
Under this rate a young man joining at 18 can 
get a policy and his dues will be less than those of 
a year older. The dues will be gradually increased 
according to the age of the member at the time of 
admission. 

A oung men must be given to understand that 
they cannot join the society at a certain rate and 
after a few years to allow' their membership to 
elapse, and after a time be reinstated at the ori- 
ginal rate. A man can insure a house at a certain 
rate. .After some years if it is damaged by fire 
or storm, he can get the benefit of the damage, 
have it repaired and then reinsured at the same 
rate as before. But the same thing will not apply 
to a man’s life. .A young man can be insured at 
a lesser rate than a middle aged or older man 
because he is young, strong and hardy, of robust 
health and the ravages of life have not told on 


him so much as those of more mature age. It 
is therefore natural that a middle aged man who 
joins at an older age than a young man should pay 
more for the benefits. 

Those wiseacres who show how much they 
know by telling you the deaf cannot succeed should 
be laughed at. .Ask them how' it is that an in- 
surance .society can insure your furniture at the 
rate of six or seven dollars for each five years and 
pay you the value of your loss in case of damage 
by fire. It is simply because there are so many 
people paying insurance -on their furniture who 
never are so fortunate, or unfortunate as to how 
it damaged by fire, showing that the great majority 
never get any benefit from their investment. It is. 
different with the fraternal societies. There is 
nothing more certain than sickness and death. If 
a man has been wi.se and prepared for such a time 
as the former, well and good, but if he has been 
foolish and boastful of his health and done nothing 
for the protection of those under his care, think 
of the sufferings that will ensue. 

.All intelligent deaf men should join the N. F. 
S. D., not solely because they find it necessary to 
safeguard their families, but also because they 
will make it possible to extend help to others in 
their hour of need such as he should wish to be 
helped, for such is fraternity. 

New England will shortly be showing an excel- 
lent harvest of “Frats.” The members of the 
Hartford Deaf-Mutes’ Benevolent society are great- 
ly interested and intend to join it, at the same time 
retaining their own society. There are three or 
four in this immediate locality who will send in 
applications shortly. Once strongly intrenched 
hereabouts, its growth will be rapid. 

Phrp Morin. 


New England Notes 

Mr. Lionel Treadeau, of Woonsocket, R. I., and 
.Miss .Amestine Peltier, of North Uxbridge, Mass., 
were married at the church of the Good Shepherd 
in North Uxbridge on October 27. by Rev. H. .A. 
Powers. They will live in Woonsocket on a farm" 
recently purchased by the groom. 

.Another wedding, not of the deaf but of interest 
to them locally, was that of Miss Elizabeth McKay 
and Mr. W. .A. Johnson, of Crompton, R. I., on 
November 12 at Northampton. Mrs. Johnson is 
the only daughter of State Detective Major James 
McKay, of Northampton and a niece of Miss Mary 
A. McKay, better known as “Little Rhody.” The 
young couple will live in Crompton where Mr. 
Johnson has a responsible and lucrative position 
with the velvet mills at that place. 

The indentification of Elroy Kent, arrested at 
Pittsfield some weeks ago, was due to the inde- 
fatigable efforts of Detective McKay who had been 
hunting the man for the brutal murder of Miss 
Cougdon at her home in Vermont last July. 

Leo. Knittel, one of the popular Catholic deaf 
of Buffalo, died at the home of his father in Ro- 
chester, N. A'., on October 27, of tuberculosis. In 
June of the present year Irene, the eleven months 
old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Knittel, was buried. 
The sympathy of many friends goes out to the 
bereaved wife and mother, who before her mar- 
riage, was Miss Rosa Barth, of Buffalo. 

.Anaclet Mercier, of Chicopee Falls, has been 
entertaining Mr. Henry Gunther, of W’est Spring- 
field ever}' Sunday lately. Mrs. Gunther is visit- 
ing her sister, Mrs. Sunmner Robbins, of Mundale,. 
Alass. 

Mr. F. P. Gibson in the last Silent Worker 
descries the naming of cattle for such charming 
and eminent women as Helen Keller, Bessie 
Edgar and Bessie Aloore. That is a commendable 
stand and the christening process would be better 
done over again. Mr. and Mrs, J. F. Keller, of 
Syracuse, N. A'^., have named their five months 
old daughter Helen Charity Keller. We mention 
this, not to detract from any honor to the real' 
Helen Keller but rather to show that the deaf can; 
love and honor others of their class. 
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Few who have 
not been to Gal- 
laudet C o 1 1 e g- e 
can realize the 
beauty of “ The 
Green” which, 
next to home, is 
the most beloved 
s[rot in the wide, 
wide world to the 
old grads. Even 
a panorama pho- 
tograph gives but 
a u inadequate 
idea of the scenic 
beauty of the 
place. : : : : 


And, by the way, Helen Keller's new book, “The 
World I Live In,” is just issued from the Cen- 
tury Company New York. It is an inspiring and 
remarkable human document. Her innermost 
thoughts are set forth so clearly and succintly as 
to cause one more fortunate to marvel at the 
superhuman intellect of one so handicapped as she. 
She writes that she can enjoy and appreciate in 
many instances, that from which people with live 
senses do not get half as much enjoyment. She 
even commiserates with people who are color blind 
and thus deprived of witnessing the beautiful color 
effects of a roseate sunset, such as she says she 
enjoys. All of us have dreamed dreams, but to 
how many of us is vouchsafed the ability to portray 
them so realistic and vividly as has Miss Keller in 
one chapter of her book. The illustrations com- 
prise a series of photographs of Miss Keller in 
various poses. As a supplement to her biography 
appears an original poem. “A Chant of Darkness,’ 
the closing verse typifies the spirit in which the 
poem is written : 

0 fathomless, soothing Night! 

Thou art a balm to my restless spirit, 

1 nestle gracefully in thy bosom 
Dark, gracious mother ! 

Like a dove, I rest in thy bossom 
Out of the uncharted, unthinkable dark we came. 
And in a little time we shall return again 
Into the vast, unanswering dark. 

Miss Marr, daughter of genial Hiram Marr, of 
Holyoke, just over the river, was tendered a party 
on the occasion of her eighteenth anniversary on 
November seventh. Her hearing friends remem- 
bered her handsomely, as did also several of her 
deaf friends who were invited. Mr. Marr presented 
her with ten dollars, Mr. Sheverette who boards 
with the Mart’s five dollars, Mrs. Parent the deaf 
house keeper, a white sweater; Messrs. O’Connell 
and Klapper, boxes of candy; Miss Reardon, a 
gold signet ring and Ma.sters Henry Marr and 
Adrian Sheverette saved their pocket money and 
the combined amount, forty cents, was a gift to 
Miss Marr. Mr. Marr is a prospective “Frat” 
member. 

Mr, and Mrs. Emile Guise are reported as 
having moved to Canada, locating in the city of 
Montreal. 

Mrs. Phil Morin. 


Well Worth *rhe Price 

This monthly journal, published at the Trenton, 
N. J. School for the Deaf, is splendidly gotten up 
by John P. Walker, M.A., 'Editor, and George S. 
Porter, Publisher. It is an excellent paper for any 
deaf-mute in the country. It has correspondence 
from different States, and also ably written articles 
on subjects relating to the deaf; all of which make 
the paper very interesting to the general reader. 
Its subscription price is only 50 cents -for ten issues 
from October to July inclusive, and the paper is well 
worth the price, — Silent Observer. 


Written English 

Editor Silent Worker : — Whi' still the nurry 
war goes on between the advocates of the oral 
system and the champions of the sign language, 
both sides seem to have lost sight of the fact 
that there is yet a third method which is under 
some conditions, suiierior to cither, namely, written 
English. 

.\s a method of communication between the deaf 
and strangers it has both of the other m.'thods 
“beaten to a frazzle.” Speaking broadly of the 
deaf as a class, comparatively few talk well enough 
to lie understood by strangers, and even those who 
talk and read the lips so well as to be at first 
mistaken for hearing persons have troubles of their 
own of a different sort. In conversation they may 
get along beautifully for five minutes — ten — half an 
hour — an hour, perhaps, but sooner or later there 
is sure to come a hitch and deafness must be con- 
fessed. Then the trouble begins. The other person 
is u.sually so “flabbergasted” that any intellectual 
powers he may possess are temporarily paralized. 
And it isn’t much use trying to explain. It will 
take at least a week for his benumbed understand- 
ing to grasp the fact that you are “deaf-and- 
dumb,” (no use ever trying to separate those two 
words in the popular mind) and yet you can hear 
and speak — and yet you can't — and yet you can — 
sometimes. And to the last there will always be a 
lurking doubt in his mind whether you are one of 
those weird cases of double personality that psy- 
chologists tell us about, or merely an absent-mind- 
ed impostor. 

As for trying to talk with strangers in the sign- 
language, that is even more hopeless. Generally 
the other person hasn’t the least idea what you are 
driving at, and if he pretends to, it is only be- 
cause he thinks you are mildly insane, and con- 
siders it safest to humor you until help arrives. 

Now take the paper-and-pencil method. The 
percentage of illiteracy among both the deaf and 
the hearing is small and happily decreasing. The 
time is surely coming w’hen it will be unknown. 
Although at first the idea of writing to a person 
in the same room seems strange to hearing people, 
the more intelligent soon grasp the situation, and 
delighted to find such a simple and easy way to 
communicate with the deaf. When they had all 
along supposed that it was impossible unless they 
learned the sign- language ( !) 

Personally, it seems to me that the difference 
between the oral method and the sign method is 
about the same as the difference between tweedle- 
dum and tweedledee. Both are good as far as they 
go, but neither goes very far. After all, the main 
thing is to give the deaf a perfect command of 
the English language. With this as a key they 
may unlock every door of the store house of 
knowledge that they have the time and inclination 
to enter. A. H. Fischer. 

EACH EDITION BETTER THAN THE LAST. 

Neither my parents nor myself could afford to 
miss a copy as each edition is better than the last. 
North Haven, Conn. miss ione lucas. 


Wanted ; An Authority on Signs 

Editor or The Silent Worker: — I have been 
studying signs for the past two years. My first 
work was in the Hartford, Conn., School, where I 
visited one day each week and took up private 
lessons from Prof. J. E. Crane, whose signs for 
clearness of outline and intelligibility seemed to 
me then, and do now. as , I recall them, to be quite 
marvelous. I also got many valuable suggestions 
from Prof. Clark, who tried to emphasize the fact 
that signs were ideographic rather than verbal in 
conception. 

While thus studying signs, I wrote down in my 
note book, by crude drawings and careful verbal 
description, nearly 1000 signs which would help me 
to remember them and would also serve as my 
standard of authority. 

My second year’s work was spent in attending 
the services and associating, as much as my some- 
what retiring disposition allowed me, with the good 
people of All Souls’ Church for the Deaf in 
Philadelphia, the later part of the year, at the invi- 
tation of the rector, making my first efforts at 
signing parts of the Prayer Book service for even- 
ing prayer, and on one ocassion preaching, to me 
a most unsatisfactory and distressing performance. 
What the congregation thought of it I never dared 
to ask. 

The fact is I have found “signs” a very interest- 
ing study — but a very difficult thing to master. And 
one of my difficulties has been the lack of an au- 
thority in signs. In English we have such works 
as Webster’s, Worcester’s and Century dictionaries. 
But our sign-language seems to have no standard, 
every signer being a law unto himself. It is local 
and individualistic. 

When I first came to Philadelphia I used to 
carry around with me my book of carefully written 
out signs as taught me in Hartford, Conn., and 
when I saw a deaf man make signs differently 
for the same idea I would produce my book and 
try to show that my way of making the sign was 
the correct one. But that book has been simply 
poo-hooed out of court, and no deaf person here- 
altouts has ever been impressed by it as standard, 
or authorative, one jot, and I have put it sadly 
away in the bottom of my trunk mindful of what 
the Hebrew sage long ago asserted, “What hath 
man of all his labors, and of the vexation of his 
heart, wherein he hath labored under the sun? 
This is also vanity.” And to my inexpressible am- 
azement, my good friend Mr. W., whose educational 
opportunities were meager, and who heroically 
earns his daily bread as a handy man about a coal 
yard is as much of an authority on signs as to the 
correct way of making them as are my Hartford 
professors, one of w'hom was a Yale A.B., the other 
a Gallaudet M.A., man. With me the idea persists 
that our sign-language is too individualistic and 
too chaotic and that we need a standard, a book 
written by one or more of our best trained deaf 
men, men trained in English and signs, — a sort 
of sign dictionary, a work we can all refer to as 
to the best way to make a given sign. 

A Learner. 
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T he ignorance of the average hearing 
person in reference to deaf people, 
educational institutions for them, and 
the like is splendidly illustrated in the follow- 
ing: 

While in W'ashington last ilay, stepped 
off the hotel piazza intending to visit Gal- 
laudet College. AValked along 13th Street to 
New York Avenue, and before boarding a 
car, I thought I had better learn if any new 
line had been established since my last visit 
there that would shorten the walk to the 
campus. Asked a W’ashington cop, and he 
in turn asked me where the college was — 
said he had never heard of it. I told him 
and he got out his pocket city directory and 
begun hunting for Gallaudet College under 
the heading “Charitable Institutions and 
Asylums." 

Finding I knew enough without his help, I 
took the old route out and reached my dis- 
tinction all right. 

❖ 

Haven’t said a word until now of m3" warm 
friend, Tilden's Federation Plan. Taken all 
in all it's a great scheme worthy of all the 
time, thought and work that Mr. Tilden has 
given it, but I fear it will never see Frui- 
tion. 

For why? 

The bond of deafness of it.self isn't a 
strong enough one to weld bands tight enough 
to “hold.” 

In Penns3dvania, where an unusual con- 
dition prevails, no doubt the deaf would get 
together and take pride in sending a delega- 
tion to a convention of the Federated Associa- 
tions of the Deaf, and cheerfully foot the 
bills. 

The reason is, that Pennstdvania's deaf 
people mostly came from one school — the 
Philadelphia Institution — and those who did 
not, come from the one at Pittsburg where 
the .same spirit of fraternitt' exists. 

So far, at least until comparatively recenth', 
onl}' one sect has ministered to the deaf, and 
this sect through deaf ministers Syle, Koeh- 
ler, Dantzer, Whilden, Smileau, men who 
tried to do good rather than to convert. Men 
who knew the deaf “from the ground up" — 
and made All Souls, in Philadelphia an inter- 
esting church for any deaf man of an}" creed 
or of no creed, to visit and find himself wel- 
come. Nor did this stop with church work. 
The Working People’s organization ; the Clerc 
Literary Society, and other means, led to the 
end that the far-seeing clergymen intended. 

Now when an outsider goes to Philadelphia 
he makes it a point to see the Philadelphians 
who are deaf like himself and he can and does 
see them. 

The Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf 
was the dream and is the ripened fruit of 
the endeavor of Pennsylvania’s Deaf people, 
who having established it, for the unfortunate 
of their kind, are now maintaining it them- 
selves. 

But Pennsylvania is only one State and 
there are 47 others to be reckoned with. 

Missouri, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota 
and California, no doubt, could be depended 
on. 

Here, nearest home. New" York and New 
New" York has more factions and w'heels 
within wheels than any other state in the 
Union. In New' York cit}', alone, two big 
Institutions of w'idely deverging methods 
send out graduates who rarely, if ever, get 


together for the common good. The gradu- 
ates of one school have a club, rich in w"orldly 
goods, but does not admit, on an equal foot- 
ing, any deaf man not a graduate or former 
pupil of it. This builds a barrier betw'een 
the organization and all other organizations 
w"hich intended, or otherw"ise, opposes b}- its 
very existence, all ideas of federation. 

In New York city alone, four different re- 
ligious organizations — all exerting a power 
for goofl to those affiliated with them, but 
silentl}" and in a w"ay unconsciousl}', act as a 
repellant, one to the other. For, diverting 
from the religious atmosphere of each is the 
natural trend to the educational and the so- 
cial, intended to keep each faith as entities ; 
each flock b}" itself. 

Outside of the ecclesisastical are other or- 
ganizations. One made up of recent grad- 
uates of one of the big schools, another of 
old-timers from the same Institutions. An- 
other is made up of secessionists from the 
Alumni organization previously mentioned. 

The Home for the Aged is largely the 
creation of the deaf themselves, and it is for 
them, but hardly by them — since directly 
concerned in its management are a Board of 
(hearing) Lady Managers, in sympath}- w"ith 
the uhfortunate inmates, only so far as so- 
ciety' w'omen are capable. 

The oldest and strongest— and, I am sorely 
tempted to sa\", be.st church for the Deaf, 
originally a self controlled one, is now' a w'ard 
of a hearing congregation, w'ith a mixed 
vestry — hearing and deaf men. In greater 
New' York are four very' large schools for 
the Deaf, and up the State, Rome, Malone, 
Rochester and Buffalo each have large 
schools. 

Could 3'our mind conceive of tyvo or three 
or four or a dozen men who could and yvould 
be selected to be the representative of the 
Empire State? 

Ey'ery' church, every" school and every or- 
ganization, would w"ant a representative. 
LAterh' abo\"e and bey"ond possibility' is an}' 
thought of Rochester graduates subscribing 
to send a Malone graduate to represent it at 
a Federated Congress of the Deaf. 

❖ 

Federation comes from organization, yvhen 
like seeks like, and the betterment of both. 
Men digging in the boyvels of the earth in 
Pennsylvania for anthracite have a common 
bond with men doing exactly the .same thing 
in Wyoming, and so they form Unions for 
their protection ; to secure the same hours, 
and the same pay for the same yvork and the 
same safeguards. 

The .same is true of all men in similar 
occupations. Running locomotives, building 
bridges, painting houses, etc., etc. 

The Grand Army of the Republic are one 
united w'hole through the seggregated Posts, 
established everywhere where a few' of the 
remnants of the great body of men exist w'ho 
shouldered muskets during the trying days 
of 61-65. 

The bronze button on the grizzled veteran’s 
coat means something and tells something. 

What does the mere accidental condition of 
deafness, alone and by it.self, mean. 

Back, yonder, lives a deaf man yvhoni I 
avoid because he bores me. Just because he 
happens to be deaf, as I am, means nothing 
of it.self. Except for the lack of hearing, 
common to both, there is no necessar}' shred 
of anything that drayvs one to the other. 

Before yve can have Federation yve must 
have a common ground or common com- 
munal grounds and ingredients on which to 
federate. 

The National As.sociation of the Deaf is 
National in name, but only quasi-National 
in its reprsentation. Had Virginia, Missouri, 


Minnesota, Ilinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio, or 
New' York, cared to, they could have elected 
the entire Board from among the citizens of 
their own state, in attendance at the meeting. 
The best ])art of the Tilden plan is to keep- 
state representation equal, whether one or a. 
hundred are jire.sent. 

This could be done by giving each state 
a certain number of votes as Tilden has al- 
ready outlined. 

A good way w'ould be to have a caucu.s; 
by states and let each choose tyvo delegates, 
to cast the state’s vote on every ballot. 

real federation of the Deaf yvill arrive 
w'hen the Fraternal association reaches a 
larger groyvth. That organization has the 
nenclus of a real Federation and one that 
means something more than mere talk. 

Membership in .it means something, for it 
costs something and in return gives some- 
thing. 

As it grow's numerically the protection of 
its insurance system enlarges and enhances,, 
yvith ten thousand members a death assesment 
of only fifty cents yvould mean a benefit of 
five thou.sand dollars at a cost far below old 
line insurance. Membership would mean 
something tangible and the greatest barrier to- 
a healthy groyvth is the narroyvness to provin- 
cial lines. 

All credit and all honor to the Chicagans 
yvho j)lanted, and nourished and tilled so well, 
for the crop yvill be reaped far beyond the 
windy city yvhere it yvas projected. 

With experience will come better and more 
convincing organizers and better and more 
satisfying organization. 

The unfortunate oversight that did not 
prevent a heay'y defalcation through the dis- 
honesty of a trusted official in its early days 
w'as a sad blight that caused great distrust. 
The lesson yvhile costly, perhaps, has insured 
better safe-guariling of the funds. This is 
not an advertisement and I am not a mem- 
ber of the “Frat," but hope to be when they 
get a foothold in my section. 

❖ 

All honor to Douglas Tdden for the work 
he has done and the plan he has laid and 
the time he has given to his ideas. The 
Federation needs a Tilden — plenty of them. 
Douglas Tilden needs no federation. He is 
a man yvho has literally and figuratively 
carved out his career. He has done more 
missionary w’ork for the deaf among the 
hearing than all the rest of us combined. 

At the Norfolk convention I caught Ma- 
jor — General Frederick Dent Grant near our 
Cony'ention Hall on the Exposition grounds. 
I had met him once before, ten years pre- 
viously. I have no doubt he thought I was 
the only totally deaf-man in the country then 
and he remembered that he had to talk to me 
by w'riting. I told him hoyv many deaf peo- 
ple w'ere present, what we were doing and 
yvhere yve were all from? Then I introduced 
Tilden and he at once enumerated Tilden’s 
sculptured creations on San Francisco’s 
throughfares and parkways. And w'hen he 
yvent ayvay he took a good impression with 
him, for he not only knew' Tilden’s work — 
but he kneyv Tilden, and Tilden’s fame w'as 
a cloak that covered us all. 

A rarer and better pleasure than an intimate 
knoyvledge of yvhat Tilden has done is to- 
knoyv Tilden the man. The noble, generous,, 
impulsive, affectionate and considerate Tilden, 
the deaf brother. 


ANOTHER DEAF LINOTYPIST. 

Mr. Frederick W. Baars, of Redland, California, 
has learned to operate the linotype and expects to 
occupy a machine on the Daily Rez-iew at that 
place soon. 
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Strangely enough we had 
Without the same identical corps of 

Change teachers and assistants when 
we assembled in September 
that we had last year. Not a single change of 
any kind. This is something that probably 
can not be said of any other school in the 
country. 

The signal success 
One Case in achived by a recent ap- 

a Thousand pointee, who had abso- 

lutely no experience in 
the work of educating the deaf, to the position 
of principal of a school for the deaf, confirms 
us in our belief that good may come out of 
Nazareth. It was a vert' unsafe thing to do, 
just the same. 


The .s])irit of revolt in the 
*Pte Only Phillippines, hitherto confined 

Way to the grown-ups, has ex- 

tended to the children in the 
schools and of late .strikes among them have 
been of frequent occurrence. So great has be- 
come the abuse, that an order has been issued 
that in future every such act of insubordina- 
tion shall be punished by immediate expulsion. 
This would seem to be the only remedy. 
When a child shows such an utter lack of 
appreciation of his opportunities, it only re- 
mains to give him surroundings that will be 
more congenial. 


The recent theory that 
Will it be criminal instincts are due 

Permanent? to brain abnormalities, 
was put to a test, recent- 
ly, in Milwaukee, in the case of Anthony Berg, 
fourteen years old, who was unfortunate en- 
ough to be possessed of an irresistible impulse 
to convert the property of others to his own 
use. Master Berg, instead of getting six 
months or as the case might be, was taken to 
Trinity Hospital where a surgical operation 


was performed, and the little fellow has been 
discharged, cured. Now a cure that might be 
a cure among the arid surroundings of a hos- 
pital might not be so efficient where there 
were things of value lying around and “no- 
body near to see.” It is a case where there 
would appear to us to be, at least, a possibility 
of a relapse, unless the operation was a very 
radical one. 


The blessed Christmas-tide is 
Home almost here, and, following 

Again former custom in our school, 

it has been decided to allow 
our little ones to sjiend the happy season at 
their homes. Our Christmas Holiday will be- 
gin on Friday, December i8th. 

Children going to Freehold, Point Pleas- 
ant, and Long Branch, will leave at 12.12 p.m. 
on Friday, Dec. i8th. 

Those going home over the Delaware and 
Belvidere Road will leave on the 1.03 o’clock 
train, on Friday, Dec. i8th. 

Those going to Camden, Milville, Bridge- 
ton, Pleasantville, and other points south, 
will leave on the 1.05 p.m. train on Friday, 
Dec i8th, arriving in Camden at 2.25. They 
will go through to ferry at Camden, and 
from there take south bound trains. 

Those going to New Brunswick, Rahway, 
Elizabeth, Newark, and Jersey City, will 
leave in a special car at 10. 10 on Saturday 
morning, Dec. 19th, arriving in Newark at 
1 1. 17 and in Jersey City at 11.35. 

Parents who do not intend tomling for 
their children will plea.se send car-fare, and ar- 
rangements will be made for their transpor- 
tation home. 

If children have trunks, fifteen cents must 
be sent to cover transfer. Change will be 
given to children. 

School will re-open on Monday, January 
4th, 1909. 

Please have children back promptly. 

There will be no holiday at Easter and 
children will not be allowed to go home again 
until after the closing exerci.ses in June. 

JOHN P. WALKER, Supt. 

To children and parents we wish a joyous 
Yule-tide, and health and happiness for all the 
coming year. 

There is probably no country 
A Sine on earth where old fashioned 

Qua Non oljedience is so little observed 

as in our own. The modern 
school child is verj' apt to regard any sub- 
mission to the will of another as servdle and 
un-American, and the re.sult is often unrest 
and disorganization. Teachers and parents 
have been lax in the enforcement of it, until 
the school and family are both threatened with 
a condition in which the wilful child shall 
rule, and the place of the head is usurped by 
the one that should be wholly subordinate. 
Anent the situation the words of Fra Albertus 
are surely words of wisdom. He says : — 

“The first item in the common-sense creed 
is Obedience. Do your work with a whole 
heart ! Revolt is sometimes necessary', but the 
man who mixes revolt and obedience is 


doomed to disappoint himself and everybody 
with whom he has dealings. To flavor work 
with protest is to fail absolutely. When you 
revolt, why' revolt — climb, get out, hike, defy 
— tell everybody and everything to go to lim- 
bo ! That disposes of the case. You thus se- 
parate yourself entirely from those you have 
served — no one misunderstands you — you 
have declared yourself. But to pretend to 
obey, and yet carry in your heart the spirit of 
revolt, is to do half-hearted and slipshod work. 
If revolt and obedience are equal, your engine 
will stop on the centre and you benefit no- 
body, not even yourself. The spirit of 
Obedience is the controlling impluse of the re- 
ceptive mind and the hospitable heart. There 
are boats that mind the helm and boats that 
don’t. Those that don’t, get holes knocked in 
them sooner or later. To keep off the rocks 
obey the rudder. Obedience is not to obey 
this slavish man nor that, bpt it is that cheer- 
ful mental condition which responds to the ne- 
cessity of the case, and does the thing. 
Obedience to the institution — loyalty! The 
man who has not learned to obey has trouble 
ahead of him in every step of the way — the 
world has it in for him because he has it in for 
the world. The man who does not know how 
to receive orders is not fit to issue them. 
But he who knows how to execute orders 
is preparing the way to give them, and better 
still — to have them obeyed.” 

This certainly strikes a key-note. We can- 
not begin the coming year with a better deter- 
mination than that to render a cheerful 
obedience to the powers that be. 


No more happy or 
Much to be grateful lot of children 

Thankful For ever assembled around 
the festal board than 
that which gathered in our dining room on 
Thanksgiving Day. It was not the mere mat- 
ter of bread, butter, chicken, cranberry sauce, 
celery, vegetables, and mince-pie ; but looking 
everywhere around us we found most sub- 
stantial cause for gratitude. Thoroughly re- 
novated and well equipped class-rooms, .study- 
rooms, and dormitories, a perfect heating 
plant, a full supply of school-room requisities, 
interested teachers and assisants, a rapidly ex- 
panding library, the finest line of periodicals 
in the state, our walls hung with the choicest 
pictures, and a thousand and one things to 
interest and amuse ; why should we not be 
happy and grateful at this benign season ? 


Whether farming is a good 
Does it trade to teach or not depends 

Pay? largely on the locality. In the 
West where there are enor- 
mous farming interests, a .scientific knowledge 
of the work is of the highest value, and a liv- 
ing is easily obtainable from it. In a state like 
New Jersey, which has much of its great 
wealth invested in manufacture, one would 
seem to have a better chance with a thorough 
knowledge of some branch of the latter. 
There have been a few of the deaf who have 
done well at farming ; but this does not gain- 
say the fact that with the many who have 
undertaken it, it has been a matter of mere 
hand-to-mouth existence. For the average 
hearing person, under present conditions, 
there is a little in it, for the deaf, less. 
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December. 

The month of Christmas. 


Skates are being sharpened. 

Old Boreas is piping his shrillest blasts. 

The eddying leaves tell us of the dying 
y^ear. 

Santa Claus and his well-laden sleigh are 
on the way. 

Mr. Sharp made a flying trip to his farm 
on Saturday. 

It is a very unusual sort of girl that does 
mot like to have her picture taken. 

Our Neddy-Horse is twenty-four years 
old. He is on the home-stretch. 

Pretty much ever}' one got a box last week, 
and we all know what a box means to a child. 

Our holiday notices are out and money 
is beginning to come in for the car-fares 
home. 

The special speech and lip-reading class 
■conducted by Miss Vail is doing excellent 
work. 

Edward W egryzen is the happy possessor of 
a pretty little camera, a present from his 
mamma. 

Most of the pennies of our little folks are 
now being expended for presents for the folks 
at home. 

A set of stereoscopic views bearing upon the 
pottery industry have ju.st been added to our 
collection. 

Mr. Newcomb went hunting on Thanks- 
giving, and will not have to buy any more 
meat this year, may be. 

The seating capacity of our gymnasium is 
pretty generally taxed to its utmost when we 
have a game now-a-days. 

Fanny Brown, of Belmar, was in town the 
latter part of the month, but we did not have 
the pleasure of seeing her. 

William Henry writes that he has an excel- 
lent position in a printing e.stablishment near 
his home, and is doing finely. 

We now have an even ten monitors. They 
are a dignified and painstaking body, and do 
their work with conscientious care. 

Our girls have been challenged by the Pen- 
nington Seminary five, and will probably meet 
them on the evening of the 12th. 

Mr. Walker got a turkey for a thanks- 
giving present. It was a postal card though 
with the endorsement of Freida Heuser. 

More books are being taken from the lib- 
rary than ever before, this year, a circum- 
•stance that shows well for our boys and girls. 

Carmine Pace and Walter Hedden are the 
Beau Brummels of our school. They have 
recently added green hats to their fall out- 
fits. 

A bump in the gymnasium gave Michael 
Grod a stiff neck last week, but the muscles 
have resumed healthy action, and he is him- 
self again. 

Issac Lowe is the only one of our boys 
who owns a horse. He has a pretty gray 
mare called Nellie that was left him by his 
grandfather. 


A new large slate has been Installed in 
Mr. Throckmorton’s room, for written com- 
munications. Robert Logan made the frame 
and put it up. 

Nowhere was the sorrow over the death of 
the Rev. Mr. Knight more sincere or deep 
than among our children for whom he had 
done so much. 

Diggie Searfus, a graduate of Mount Air)', 
spent Sunday with us. He is at present suc- 
cessfully engaged at farming near Woods- 
town in this state. 

We seldom have a snow-storm so early 
as the first one of this year. It came on the 
fourteenth of November and gave ever)thing 
a most wintry aspect. 

Nobody regrets that they were not able to 
go home Thanksgiving. It was a glorious 
day here, and nothing could have been more 
enjoyable anywhere. 

The afternoon of the 14th was made up 
of all sorts of weather, and our friends who 
attended the game at Princeton . came back 
looking like drowned rats. 

Edward Campbell’s mamma and grand- 
ma were among our visitors week before last 
and were greatly pleased with the progress 
Edward was making. 

Rev. Orvis Dantzer now officiates regu- 
larly, the first Sunday evening of each month, 
at Christ Church, and there is always a good- 
sized audience present to greet him. 

Mary Wingler says that she is more than 
pleased over the election of Judge Taft be- 
cause she knows he will give the deaf, who 
are capable, government positions. 

The dress just furnished by Cornelia de 
Witte would be a credit to any dress-maker. 
Cornelia will wear it home on the i8th and 
use it “for best,” during the holidays. 

Samuel Eber’s father has bought a fine 
farm near New Brunswick, and Samuel, in- 
stead of spending his Christmas in a large 
city, will spend it in the woods and fields. 

How true it is that “dreams go by con- 
traries.” George Bedford dreamed the other 
night, that he was a tramp. What could 
be farther from the character of George? 

In response to one of Jemima’s letters, in 
which we fear she asked for too much, her 
mamma said she would send her a barrel. 
Jemima saw the joke and laughed heartily. 

Irving Hennan has made so many things to 
take home as presents that he fears he will 
be unable to carry them all. Geo. Bedford 
has promised to give him a lift in the latter 
event. 

William Stocker and Frank Messick had 
charge of the Printing Department, during 
the absence of Mr. Porter at the obsequies 
of his sister, and right well did they do their 
work. 

Mr. Lloyd’s recent rendition of As You 
Like It and his story of the Life of King 
Richard were among the Smost interesting 
talks of the year, and were thoroughly enjoyed 
by the children. 

It was the particular wish of Mar)' Men- 
dum that the Thanksgiving package that her 
si.ster Bella was going to bring should con- 
tain a home fried chicken. We trust her 
wish was gratified. 

It is surprising what a number of our boys 
are pursuing a little physical culture course of 
their own, aside from their regular gymna- 
sium work, and what a lot of fine physiques 
are being developed as a result. 


Sadie Penrose writes that she has a new 
cook-book, and that she is studying it daily 
with the hope of making a good cook. Sadie 
always had a talent in that direction and 
doubtless will make a success of it. 

The parents of Hildur, Charles and Arthur 
Colberg moved from Holly Beach to Atlantic 
City on the first of December, much to the 
gratification of the little folks, who think 
they will like the latter place better than their 
old home. 

Arthur Blake and Wm. Hetzel are planning 
to spend an afternoon in New York, during 
the holidays, when they expect to take in all 
the sights of that great city. They will have 
to move with at least tolerable celerity to do 
this in the time allotted. 

Our principal received a long and interest- 
ing letter from one of his old pupils named 
Cora Reed, a few days ago. Miss Reed is 
teaching the sixth grade in the South Dakota 
school at Sioux Falls, and is greatly pleased 
with her surroundings and her success. 

One of our little girls, in writing home, rcr 
cently, said, “please send me a box for 
thanksgiving, with a turkey, a comb, a blue 
ribbon, a pair of brown shoes, a pair of roller 
skates, six oranges and a camera.” And the 
times around her home are not very good 
either. 

Florence Miller was her mamma’s Christ- 
mas present, having been bom on the 25th 
of December. This is somewhat of a mis- 
fortune to Florence for where she, in some 
cases would have gotten two presents, one 
for her birthday and one for Christmas, she 
now gets but one. 

The ladies are working night and day on 
their coming entertainment, and it promises 
to be the best ever given by our children. It 
will consist of two parts, and a liberal treat 
will be given each child during the inter- 
mission. The evening' of the 23rd has been 
selected for the occasion. 

Our relief globe continues a matter of 
great interest. The mountains, valleys and 
river courses of the earth are dearly shown 
upon it and the seas represented by deep blue 
depressions, thus giving our little ones a 
better idea of our world than they possibly 
could have gotten in any other way. 

The jjossibility that they may this year see 
Santa Claus is one of the holiday thoughts of 
both Frieda Heuser and Vallie Gunn. They 
say that, for many years, they have hoped 
to get a peep at him but that owing to drow- 
siness or from some other cause they have 
always thus far failed. Better luck, this time, 
little ladies. 

Our new projecting appartus arrived last 
week. Unlike our old stereopticon, it can 
take up any picture, character, or page of 
print and project it upon a screen ; and it will 
doubtless prove one of the most interesting 
additions to our paraphernalia that we have 
ever made. It will be put into operation as 
soon as we are able to introduce our direct 
current. 

Our babies, Esther Woelper and Catherine 
Tierney accompanied the superintendent down 
town on Saturday, .\mong the places they 
visited were the Museum at the State House, 
and the Governor’s reception-room and office. 
Each" sat for a time in the Governor’s chair, 
an honor which we are not quite sure they 
appreciated. We do know though that they 
appreciated greatly the attention they got 
from everybody they met. 
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May Martin Stafford 

Build thee more stately mansions. O my soul, 

A'^ the swift seasons roll ! 

Leave thy low vaulted-past ! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last. 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast. 

Till thou art at length free. 

Leaving thine outgrow-n shell by life's unresting sea ! 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

She, who cherished these lines as her daily 
angel-call to a higher life, and struggled to 
live up to their divine inspiration from day 
to day, has at la.st “left her outgrown shell 
by life's unresting sea." 

Mrs. Stafford, wife of Henry T^othrop Staf- 
ford, of Washington, D. C., died of a com- 
plication of diseases superinduced by valvular 
heart trouble on the 22ik1 of October last. 
This lady was widely known and as widely 
loved by readers of Thk Silent Worker, and 
this sketch is not so much for information 
as for a stTupathetic condolence with them 
for onr common loss. 

From the birth of her child. Faith, six 
years ago, Mrs. Stafford had been in very 
bad health, and last summer, while visiting 
her mother in Durham, Conn., she had a 
severe spell of sickness, which it was then 
feared would be fatal. She rallied, however, 
and seemed to he convalescent when she re- 
turned to Washington in the latter jiart of 
September; but she found the journey and 
the subsequent task of rehabilitating her 
home after the long summer absence too 
much for her strength and was soon com- 
jiclled to go to the Garfield Hospital. There, 
after enduring two weeks of acute suffer- 
ing, she died in isolation from the home and 
friends that she loved so dearly, except for 
the daily calls of her devoted husband and 
afi occasional visit of her child. Such is 
life ! She, who, by gifts of mind and heart, 
and by conscientious, sympathetic, helpful 
living richly deserved the best that life can 
give, is allowed but 'one deep, soul-satisfy- 
ing draught, before the cup is dashed from 
her lips by the ruthless hand of Fate. A 
few — a very few brief years of happy school 
and college work ; one short year of unalloyed 
bliss in her humble home, and, then, with the 
coming of what was to have been the crown- 
ing joy of her life, her first born, health 
vanishes, happy plans are dashed, hopes die, 
and in the w’reck of her nervous system, 
friends seem to wrinkle and fade. 

It is all very sad. The contemplation of 
such a painful end leads us to ask despair- 
ingly, “Is life worth living?" Read the simple 
record of her life and judge ; 

After a residence of thirteen years in the 
Fanwood School, N. Y., she graduated in 
1891, leaving a record of scholarship, a 
modest, Christian character, and sweet, help- 
ful influence that it would be difficult to sur- 
pass. There she organized a circle of the 
“King’s Daughters,” and the “I. M. C.,” a 
literary and social club, and these under her 
leadership exerted a strong elevating influ- 
ence. 

Entering the Freshman Class of Gallaudet 
College in the Fall of 1891, her marked in- 
dividuality, a cherry nature, and earnest pur- 
pose at once made her a leader, and her 
tactful influence soon permeated the whole 
student body. She was chief among tho.se 
who organized the “O. W. L. S.” and gave 
potent encouragement to the launching of the 
Jollity Club, the two literary and soda’ or- 
ganizations of the girl-students. She was 
jirominent in tha't bright group that founded 
the College magazine. The Bluff and Blue, and 
during the remainder of her student-life, 
she continued an efficient assistant on its 


editorial sfaff. She was offered the posi- 
tion of Editor-in-chief, but declined it be- 
cause she thought that a young woman was 
incapicitated by the limitations of her .sex 
from attending to many of the business de- 
tails devolving upon that official. Her heart 
and hand were thus enlisted in every in- 
nocent amusement, and in every intellectual 
and moral influence that swayed and formed 
the college life. 

Graduating at the head of her class with a 
remarkable scholarship, she was appointed an 
instructor in the Kendall School and the Col- 
lege. Being peculiarly fitted for the task by 
her higher jnirposes, her brilliant and am- 
bitious intellectual gifts, her symjiathetic na- 
ture, and her ]jcrsonal experience of the needs 
of the college girls, she entered into all their 
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joys and sorrow’s, and coached and hear- 
tended, mothered and advised to the infinite 
and lasting good of all. 

This seemed the most fitting sphere for 
her, and her friends thought that she should 
have continued therein ; but, deej) down in 
that pure heart, there dwelt an ideal of true 
womanhood that was ingrained in her nature, 
found expression in her girlish fancies, and 
w’as fostered and beautified by her w’ide ac- 
quaintance with the ideals of noble literature. 
Sw'eh cmfw vbgkq zfiflff fdl fwyp fiff flff 
She w’ould be the humble, happy architect of 
a humble, happy home ; and this ambition 
seemed to be realized upon her marriage in 
1900 to Mr. Henry L. Stafford whom she 
had learned to love and respect during her 
student-life. Rut the realization w’as short : 
her delicate organization breaking down un- 
der the strain of motherhood. 

She did not ask much, and the little that 
she had W’as soon taken away ; but during the 
short period of the realization of her dream, 
she show’ed those principles w'hich would have 
guided and made her home a model had she 
been vouchsafed more. She was contented 
and happy in the lot and love of her husband. 
Her home was the centre and moving force 
of her life, and she steadily resisted all in- 
fluences tending to draw her away from it. 
Although heavily handicapped bj' her failing 
health, and the necessity of avoiding all agita- 
tion, she set herself resolutely to the task of 
moulding her little daughter into a noble wo- 
man. she left her the brightest, purest, 
most eager and most affectionate of little 
girls, who will, some day, under her father’s 
wise care, develop into a woman of her mo- 
ther’s superior type. 

With a record such as this, is it not worth 
W’hile to live? The influence of our friend’s 


long school-life in Fanwood is attested by the- 
tributes to her memory that are appearing in 
the columns of The Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, and 
by the memorial service in her honor held 
in St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes in New 
York City on November i. More wide- 
spread, if not more potent and lasting, is the 
influence she exerted during the nine years 
of her residence at Kendall Green, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mo.st emphatically, then, her life 
was very much w'orth w’hile to us. 

And to her? Yes; to her. Notwdthstand- 
ing all her blasted hopes, all her realized fears,, 
all her acute suffering, we know her well 
enough to know that she would gladly have 
gone through it all for oqe-tenth of the joy 
she had, for one-tenth of the good she did. 

Sleep sweetly, then, dear friend. 

Thy rest is nobly earned, 

Thy work hath sanctified the end, 

The joy of life hath not to ashes turned, 

But lives, and grows, and widens yet. 

And points the way, should we forget. 

The funeral services were held in the chapel 
of Gallaudet College, and were conducted by 
Archdeacon Williams, of Trinity Episcopal 
Church, where Mr. Stafford officiates as lay- 
reader for the deaf people of the parish. Dr. 
E. A. Fay, Mrs. Stafford’s life-long friend 
and teacher, interpreted the services. The 
pall-bearers, also all Mrs. Stafford’s old 
friends and teachers, were Doctors Fay, 
Draper and Hotchkiss. Messrs. Ballard and 
Bryant, and Professor Hall. 

The casket was adorned by loving hands 
with the simple flowers that our friend loved 
so well, and heaped with sad fragrance by 
the hands of the officers of Gallaudet College 
and the Kendall Green School, Mrs. Stafford’s 
associates on the Board of Directors of the 
College Alumni Association, the students of 
the College, 'the children of the Kendall 
School, and other sorrowing friends both far 
and near. She was laid to rest in Rock Creek 
Cemetry, on the hills overlooking Washing- 
ton and adjacent to the grounds of the 
Soldiers’ Home where her light feet had often 
trod in her joyous student days in search of 
the flowers that now droop disconsolately on 
her grave. J. B. H. 


INJURED BY A FALL. 

Mr. Herbert Brenough, of Kentucky, was injured' 
by a fall from an automobile, while riding from 
Dellas to Woodville, Texas, recently. The auto- 
mobile was upset, injuring all its occupants. Mr^ 
Brenough was recognized by one of the deaf re- 
sidents of Galveston, by the N. F. S. D. button-, 
which he wore and taken to the city hospital where- 
he was unconscious for four days. The accident 
took place fifteen miles south of Woodville. The 
doctor says Mr. Brenough will recover. 


DEAF-MUTES’ PARTY. 

A large number of deaf-mutes gave a surprise 
Hallowe'en masquerade party to Miss Eugenia Neff 
at her parent’s home in Union last Saturday even- 
ing. They all enjoyed it thoroughly. Refreshments 
were excellently served. Those present were ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Williamson, Mr. and Mrs. Austin and their 
daughter Lavina and son Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
H. King and son Hamilton, Misses Edith Gray and ' 
Enz Hull and Messrs A. Hamel, Wililam Donohue, 
Henry Coe, Mr. and Mrs. B. Tilbury of Union 
and Fred Lloyd of Sidney. 


IT IS A GEM. 

The Silent W’orker is a gem in the deaf literary 
atmosphere, very interesting to young and old, and' 
very charming in all respects to our own literature. 

Walter Glov’ER. 

Spartanburg, S. C. 
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AY out in South Da- 
kota and in other 
states of the Far 
West, there exist hu- 
man automatons, if we are to judge by the 
newspapers of our Schools for the Deaf out 
that way. These automatons are generally 
deaf-mutes and who are experts at an}i:hing 
from pulling dandelion plants and Russian 
sage brush plants up by the roots to i)aint- 
ing the blushing face of the Superintendent 
of the Institution in oil paints on a 4x6 
canv'as. Sometimes these automatons, after 
years of toil and drudgery at all times of 
night and day, manage to set up hog stys, an 
alfalfa field, poultry yard, or raise Rocky 
mountain “Canaries.” The superintendent 
about this time of the j^ear receives the fat- 
test hog in the pen, his choice Holstein cow 
gets a bale of dried and cured alfalfa, fresh 
eggs come to his table, and a “canary” for the 
children, etc. And all for what? Just to 
make these automatons “solid” with the man- 
agement and for the continued permission to 
rise at 4 a.m., toil till 10.30 p.m., doing the 
work of ten men. 

Maybe some of these “expert all around 
men” have not the gifts for recognizance, 
but if Mr. Hunt is a sample of these experts, 
we believe the deaf pupils placed under him 
w'ill become geniuses with the passing of 
time. Here is the work one of the human 
automatons does : — Fills the chair of math- 
ematics, teacher of geography, general super- 
visor of the boys, head of the “Print Shop,” 
conducts classes in carpentry, frescoing and 
paper-hanging, teaches horticulture and plain 
farming. Spends his leisure studying pho- 
tography. Seven different and difficult sub- 
jects, the amount of monthly income from 
which should net him near $400 per month. 
Does he get it? 

Some years ago I was offered an identical 
position out in one of the Dakotas, but with 
Eorticulture and farming left out. The hours 
were to be 5 a.m to 9 p.m., and the salary 
offered was forty-five dollars per month and 
board. There’s a human automaton out that 
way toiling and burying himself in oblivion 
for the price. I’m here working when I feel 
like it for $21.00 per week and eight hours. 
Sixteen hours of leisure ! ! Many of these 
automatons are “has beens” of colleges work- 
ing for a “start.” But history proves a start 
like that is altogether marking him as 
“easy,” and he’ll be found in the old rut 
years later, because he cannot furnish the 
“higher ups” with the “goods” ; because he 
has no sixteen hours of leisure, nor the price 
even if he had the time. 

Tilden will tell you to get out and stop 
doing the hard toil and drudgery in Institu- 
tions for the Deaf and leave it to others. Get 
out on the farms, the work shops, etc. 
Work your eight hours a day and devote the 
sixteen to thinking and planning to raise 
yourself above being human automatons. 

* * 

Stray Straws (E. F. L.) evidently borrows 
her papers for the deaf from friends who 
are on the D. H. list or pay for it. The 
Journal has always given space to the reports 
of western conventions when some one out 
there sends in intelligent “copy,” and last 
summer devoted nine columns to the Colorado 
Association convention in Denver, while the 
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American ignored it in a general way, cause 
the Colorado deaf declared almo.st to a man 
that “the people should rule." They kicked 
the bottle and the air of “alleged injured 
etc.," out of the back door together, and 
“the people” will rule for years to come. 
But the president did print in the American 
two days before the convention assembled 
his address in full and headed "Greatest Ef- 
fort of His Life !" It was great effort, in- 
deed, and caused the auburn-haired president 
to desert his office half a day before his 
term expired, or immediately following the el- 
ection of officers. “E. F. L." can obtain this 
information and other details by sending her 
subscription to the Journal. 

it: * 4; 

The object lesson presented to the members 
of the N. F. S. D., in the death of Mr. Chas. 
H. Huhn by reason of zoalking on the railroad 
track, disobeying a clause of the by-laws and 
thereby forfeiting his claims to a $500 death 
benefit, comes none too soon and its effect 
on the deaf will, maybe, be a blessing in dis- 
guise. While the Fraternity as a unit will 
sympathize wfith the relatives of the deceased, 
and feel almost willing to pay out the benefit 
through heart sorrow, yet the establishment of 
such precedent would serve to disrupt and 
shatter the Fraternity into a thousand atoms. 
The law is there. IValking on is not zvalking 
across. There’s $500 difference between the 
two temis ? 

“The writer, while writing this item, had been 
annoyed by a perpetual flow of saliva down his 
chin, and was halted at intervals to wipe it off, 
which did much to interfere with the progress of 
writing, finally ordered a gallon of oysters and 
consumed three-fourths of it .” — Chicago Cor. in 
Journal. 

Aint it awful, Mabel? The compositor 
who got that piece of copy must understand 
what a “water mark” means. Years ag;o, 
when I went to feed the hogs on my father’s 
place, they being penned up, I used to bang 
the pails to make a noise and the hogs would 
run about furiously at the advent of food, 
while little streams of saliva would trickle 
down their dirty jaws. But the saliva of 
these hogs was not a perpetual dozo like that 
of the Chicago man. Why? Because that 
winter all the hogs were killed off. Will 
Pach explain the moral ? 

R. E. Mayxard. 


THE POET’S DREAM. 

(a conceit.) 

I'll marry my muse some happy day, — 

A muse most beautiful, jubilant, gay, 

We’ll live in a castle up so high 
The lowest portals look over the sky : 

I’ll have my paper, pen and ink, 

-\nd sit all day in a chair and think. 

I’ll spatter the ink in every clime 

.‘\nd gather it thence in the form of rhyme. 

I’ll use up paper by ream and roll, 

-And mix it with rhyme in rhyming bowl. 

And when my pen has nothing to do, 

I’ll send a loving epistle to you 

And cancel its stamp with a kiss or two ! 

I'll sing w'ith the muses and dine with the gods, 
.And measure off verses in palls and rods! 

I'll company keep with the aerials free, 

.And I will love them until they love me; 

I’ll kiss their cheeks and plait their hair, 

.And dance with them on their plain of air, 

•And quaff a glass of nectar cold, 

.As they did in Olympian days of old. 

Oh ! a poet ne’er know'ing a tear or sigh. 

Will I be, in nw castle up in the sky. 

The people with glasses on earth below 
Will climb a high mountain to look at me — oh ! 
.And I’ll toss them bunches of flowers sweet, 

.And nice little cakes the muses eat. 

Each day my wife will prepare a dish. 

Choicer by far than a god could wish; 

.Ambrosia, nectar, and roses’ dew. 

From an antedeluvian keg I 
Locked in my castle, up in the skies. 

Scribbling sonnets and lullabies. 

I’ll spend my days and reap and sow. 

Nor show myself on earth below. 

Howard L. Terry. 


Never Had a. Doctor 

Air. Jonas Roberts, a deaf-mute of Bristol, Pa., 
is seventy-six years old. yet he has worked steadily 
eight hours a day for the last eighteen years in the 
planing mill of Pierce & Williams of that place. 
He says he was never sick and never had a doctor. 
He is an old graduate of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf at Broad and Pine Streets, 
Philadelphia. 


The fashions of this world, its passions, its 
joys, its sorrows, pass away like the winged 
breeze ; there is nought for ever but that which 
belongs to the world beyond the grave. — For- 
tunes of Nigel. 
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Editorial 

“Louisville — 1909.” 

z^re you a Frat? If not, why not? 

“A compact, efficient, matter-of-fact organiza- 
tion.” — Rev. J. H. Cloud. 

October holds the record for its total of disabi- 
lity claims. $315 is going some. 

“Success in one field leads to success in another.” 
Tackle them all, ye Organizers. 

Fraternity in its broadest sense means kindness, 
sympathy and helpfulness. — Chariot. 

“The N. F. S. D. is beyond doubt the strongest 



GEORGE E. MARQUIS. 
Director of Saginaw Division. 


organization of the deaf in the world.” — G. W. 
Veditc. 

The Corresponding Secretary has some circulars 
touching on benefits which anyone interested can 
secure on request. 

Old Sol has kept his face hidden for a week 
now, and if he peeps out at us, it may give us 
nervous prostration . — Kansas Star. 

Peep out at us wfith a few applications Sol Lo — 
our Sol. 

The success or increase of any Division depends 
on the activity of its members. New blood is 
needed at all times and it is up to the old to secure 
it. 

A certificate of membership in a fraternal so- 
ciety is like a cigar. If it is good every man wants 
one. If it is bad all the puffing in the world will 
not make it go. 

“Maine to California." “Canada to the Gulf.” 
Ever hear those expressions? Well, use them, 
anyhow, when you tell your friends of your So- 
ciety's “area." It’s so. 

New items or communications of any kind inten- 
ded for this Department, changes of address, etc., 
should always be sent direct to Mr. Gibson. 

Headquarters or any of the Organizers will be 


pleased to send to anyone interested printed matter 
touching on the objects of the N. F. S. D. and 
some of the things it has accomplished. 

A glance at the monthly reports of the various 
division secretaries shows that all these bodies pos- 
sess local funds in excellent shape and there is no 
question of there being any gaps in the delegations- 
at Louisville. 

Division Secretaries are requested to send to Mr. 
Gibson immediately after the results are known the 
complete lists of new officers elected at their De- 
cember meetings. If this is done the next number 
of this Department can give the “returns” in full. 

Ohio is “it” these days. That “watch us grow”' 
adopted by her Divisions two years ago is speaking 
for itself. She had distanced Michigan in her 
state membership and will most likely get after 
Illinois if Chicago does not watch out. Tennessee 
is “coming up,” too, to say nothing of the Hoosier 
state. So it goes, all along the line. 

Seven years ago, when the Society was first or- 
ganized, it promised to pay a death benefit of $75. 
In 1905 this amount was increased to $200, and in 
1907 to $500. 1909 w’ill bring more changes, but 

changes in the cost consistent with the value re- 
ceived must also be made. Not a backward step- 
has been taken and if there is a member who can- 
no figure out progress and safety in the contem- 
plated adoption of the National Fraternal Congress, 
table of rates it is because he does not underestand — 
and those that do should see that it is made clear 
to all. 

With Knoxville and Cleveland now’ on our list 
of Divisions (as they will he by December 1st) 
glances of enquiry are being directed at Indiana- 
polis and St. Louis. We have assurances that the 
first named is sure to come in as a Christmas 
present to the Society and see no reason why St. 
Louis (and other cities as well) could not start 
the new' year by doing likewise. There is no pro- 
ject that the deaf of any of our cities where there 
are a sufficient number of “eligibles” could agitate 
and set afoot than a subordinate division of the 
N. F. S. D. 

Louisville Division is to have an auxiliarj' com- 
posed of the wives of its members whose object 
will be to assist in the social affairs given by the 
Division and to arrange for the entertaining of the 
better halves of the officers and delegates at the 
convention next summer during the business hours- 
of the sessions. As there are indications that 
quite a few of the officers and delegates will be 
accompanied by their wives this idea of the Louis- 
ville ladies is most praiseworthy and should con- 
tribute quite a little to the enjoyment of the week, 

Official Notice 

The amendment to Article X of the B'y-Laws- 
( offered by Nashua Division) for the reduction of 
the initiation fee has been "lost.” The vote by 
Divisions was as follows : 

FiHt: Nashua, Bay City, Springfield, Olathe, Flint. 

Against : Chicago, Detroit, Saginaw, Louisville, 
Little Rock, Dayton, Cincinnati, Nashville, Mil- 
waukee, Columbus. 

Not voting: Evansville, Toledo, Michigan' City:. 
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lity benefits would have to be provided for in an ad- 
ditional due (or assessment) to be computed ac- 
cording to cost of same and added to the above 
monthly rates (dues) or collected separately as an 
assessment. 

Provision for such arrangement will be in the 
hands of the Society's Convention in 1909. In figur- 
ing any rates to be adgpted the above table must 
be the basis of them all, and it is given here with 
lhat intention in view. 

It will be noted that the above table is similiar 
to the Class “B” table arranged by Secretary Long 
and printed in The Prat for August,, but varying 
therefrom quite a little as Mr. Long figured some 
•of the “cost of management” in his. F. P. G. 


TALK ON RATES -1 

Life Insurance, Pa>.st, Present atid 
Prospective 

BY THE GRAND CORRESPONDING SECRET.ARY 

An attempt will be made to make the position 
of the N. F. S. D. clear regarding the adoption of 
the new rates through several issues of the Frat. 
In this number we shall begin at the beginning. 

The seven ages of life insurance consists of ( i ) 
Knocking the helpless, the aged and the dependent 
on the head and saving them from future want and 
the community from maintaining them. (2) Bond- 
age, during which the slaves are, at least, assured a 
living, even if they had to work for it. (3) Mutual 
setting apart of provisions and clothing from re- 
latives and friends until the parties are able to look 
out for themselves. (4) Hospitals and Alms-houses, 
(S) Straight life insurance, (6) mutual and frat- 
ernal insurance whereby the losses arc shared 
alike and alike by the young and the old regardless 
of their cost, (7) by collecting rates proportionally 
to one's age. 

The primitive way appalls us, but it was in 
reality more merciful than the way so many men 
of present day leave their helpless wives and chil- 
dren. Oftener than not the women are obliged to 
resort to the mo.st menial work to gain a scant 
wherewithal to keep body and soul together, the 
boys and girls are thrown on the tender mercies of 
the world to grow as they list, regardless of re- 
ligion or morals. The other ages are each in it- 
self an improvement on the preceding ones, until 
we come to life insurance that is earned, as it should 
be, not given as charity. 

The old line life -insurance companies paid large 
salaries to their officials (some of them higher than 
the president of the United States gets), maintained 
expensive quarters for their agents and gave them 
princely salaries, and every year paid out large 
dividends to their stock-holders. All of these costs 
are saddled on the policy-holders in their heavy 
premiums. This brought about mutual companies, 
where the cost was cut into halves, and this again 
led to the organization of fraternal insurance as- 
sociations where the cost is merely nominal. The 
last proved popular and spread like a prairie fire 
and societies were formed that promised much 
but were unable to fulfill one-tenth of their pro- 
mises. The cutting of rates led the old line com- 
panies to appeal to the legislatures for protection, 
and insurance, supervision departments came into 
existence and rates were adopted whereby reliable 
societies were able to secure enough business to fill 
their promises. 

In preparing his three tables. Class A, B, and 
C, the Secretary thought it would be sufficient to 
add twenty cents to the present rates and keep 
on as now for class A, but on analysis the cold 
figures prove Class A to be grossly in variance 
of the motto of the Society — W. A. E. — inasmuch 
as it discriminates against the 3’oung in favor of the 
old. Classes B and C are from the rates maintained 
by the Tribe of Ben Hur, which was computed by 
the actuary of the National Fraternal Congress. 
Class B gives graduated dues according to age, 
while class C offers a graduated policy according 


age. In future issues I shall prove the merits of 
each class by actual figuring. 

The National Fraternal Congress table is pub- 
lished in another column and everj' member should 
preserve it, to compare with figures to be given in 
these articles. 


Among our Rank and File 

Mr. Chester D. Erwin is a member of the 
younger set of the School's alumni. He entered 
School from Webster county in 1891 and remained 
till he secured a diploma. After graduating he 
attended Gallaudet College for a year or two. 

He is a splendid athlete and while here and in 
college took a iirominent part in contests on track 
and gridiron. 

He is a semi-mute, talks well and can read the 
lips fairly well but owns that he feels safer in con- 



CHESTER D. ERWIN 


versation when he has a pencil in his hands. He is 
a young gentleman of jdea.sant address, deservedly 
popular will his associates. 

He is now regular operator on the linotype at 
Bera. 

As we stated last year, the foreman of the office 
was horrified one day when, returning from dinner 
he found Chester grinding out stuff on the machine, 
and declared that it was impossible that a deaf 
man could operate one successfully. But Chester 
proved that it was not impossible, and he has since 
been selected by this same foreman, — over the 
heads of a room full of men as the regular opera- 
tor. — Kentucky Standard. 

National Fraternal Congress Rates 

WHOLE LIKE LEVEL RATE TABLE ON $500. 


Age 

Rate 

Age 

Rate 

18 to 21 

$ -47 

39 

i 

bo ' 

22 

.48 

40 

.88 

23 

•49 

41 

.92 

24 

•51 

42 

.96 

25 

•52 

43 

1 .00 

26 

• 54 

44 

1.04 

27 

-56 

45 

1 .08 

28 

• 57 

46 

1-13 

29 

•59 

47 

1. 18 

30 

.61 

48 

1-23 

31 

.63 

49 

1.29 

32 

.66 

50 

1.36 

33 

.68 

51 

1.42 

34 

.70 

52 

1.49 

35 

■ 73 

53 

1.56 

36 

.76 

54 

1.64 

37 

• 79 

55 

1.72 

38 

.82 




Note — The above rates are the exact amounts 
of monthly dues to cover a death benefit of $500 
as laid down in the table adopted by the National 


Fratenial Congress. A certificate for $i,oao would 
mean just double the above rates. In this table of 
rates there is no provision for Sick and Accident 
Benefits, or for cost of management (the expenses 
of the Grand Division). Such expenses and disabi- 


Division Notes and Personals 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Powers, of Chicago, had 
a hallowe’en gift in the shape of a boy. 

Organizers McGinness, of Ohio, and Angelroth, 
of Wisconsin, were visitors at headquarters and 
took in the Hallowe'en dance of Chicago Division 
October 31. 

Chicago Division’s Hallowe’en Dance was another 
of its successful social affairs, the committee in 
charge being quite content with the report it made 
to the Division and those in attendance experiencing 
a most pleasant time. 

Flint Division has laid aside an appropriation of 
$50 for its delegates’ expenses to the Louisville 
convention, and has decided to have a masquerade 
this winter to help close up the hole in its local 
fund which the appropriation will make. 

Chicago Division announces its annual masquer- 
ade ball for February 6. Leslie D. Mebane is 
chairman of the committee. 

James Lakes has returned to Hamilton, Ohio, 
from his sojourn in Kentucky. 

Isaac Goldberg, of Cincinnati, spent his vacation 
at Cygpiet and Toledo. 

Gus Querengasser was assisted in the celebra- 
tion of his 2ist birthday with a “surprise” on 
October 17 at his Cincinnati home. 

John H. Mueller has a story of a “First Shave” 
in the October Buff and Blue. We wonder if 
the “2 — 3” signal was given him when the cash 
register was rung up, if it is a personal reminis- 
cence. 

Henry L. Fritz, of Chicago, has left for Los 
Angeles. He stopped off en route at Kansas 
City. 

Cornelius Boyle, of Chicago, is foreman of the 
Flynn Printing Co., one of the prospering south 
side job printeries. 

Mrs. Maud Kennedy Novotny, wife of Anthony 
Novotny, of Chicago Division, died at the home 
of her parents in Waukegan, 111 ., October 25. In 
her death Chicago Division loses one of its 
stanchest friends and the sympathies of every' one 
of its members go out to her husband and parents. 

The “au.xiliary idea” has struck Louisville, the 
Division there having had a request from the 
wives of members for “authority” to organize and 
so assist at Division social affairs and, at the same 
time, arrange for the entertainment of the wives 
of officers and delegates who attend the coming 
convention. 

Hallowe’en seems to have been generally cele- 
brated by most of the Divisions and those that 
have so reported state their results all spell suc- 
cess and a good time. 

Little Rock Division meets the first Saturday 
of each month (changed from the second Monday) 
at 205 Main street. 

Saginaw Division is to see the old year out with 
a social. 

Bay City Division gave a dancing party Octo- 
ber 26. 

J. S. Edclen, of Washington, D. C., is publish- 
ing an “X-ray post card” on which he has applied 
for a patent. 

Married : September 5 ; Fred E. Looney to 
Miss Carrie H. Suit at Lawrenceburg, Ind. At 
home Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. B. Lipscomb, of Dayton Division, is at Heal- 
ing Springs, Virginia, for his health. His benefit 
claim is listed in this issue. 

J. H. Mueller is athletic editor of the Bluff and 
Blue this year. And he knows how to make his 
department interesting too. He did good pencil 
pushing on the Chronicle in his school days. — Ohio 
Chronicle. 

Friday evening. October 23rd, Columbus Divi- 
sion No. 18, N. F. S, D., held a special meeting 
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at the home of the secretary, Chas. M. Rice. .\ 1 I 
members except Mr. Wark were present. The 
entrance of Mr. McGinness with a bran new rake 
caused some wonder. The rake was used to good 
advantage, and eight new memliers admitted with 
four to follow. Mr. McGinness believes in doing 
things on the "whole hog" plan. The Frats have 
been lazy for a time, hut prospects are about ripe 
for fun and some of the jolly evenings of last 
winter. Mr. and Mrs. Rice are |)lanning a benefit 
for the Frats of Division i8. It will be in the 
form of an oyster sui)per and card party on New 
Year’s Eve. Tlie coming presidential election 
means another oyster supper for the Frats. Mr. 
Vogelhund or Mrs. Rice will foot the bill. After 
the meeting an hour was spent socially. Every 
one seemed to he taking cold from the way one 
after another began to sneeze. Mrs. Rice blamed 
the sneezing on those indulging in cigars. One of 
the boys was caught with a bottle of "Becket’s Sure 
Cure for Catarrh’’ ( ?) in his hand and the sneez- 
ing w’as easily ex])lained. Some time ago the h'rats 
decided upon a change regarding regular meetings. 
The meetings have been held each month at the 
home of the Division secretary, and the little 
banquets have been discontinued. Some of the 
members find work very scarce, prices high and 
the regular business of a meeting enough for an 
evening. The plan will be tried till December, 
and after officers are elected for the coming year 
the present plan or the plan of last winter will 
be decided upon . — Oiho Chronicle. 

We heard that Messrs. Senn, Dolan and F'erg, 
of Louisville, are thinking of going into the 
moving picture business. Ernest Huber and his 
wife, of Jeffersonville, Ind., will move to Wilmore, 
Ky., next spring to live, as his wdfe has a fine 
farm near the Kentucky river. Mr. and Mrs. 
Terry Page, of Glasgow, have a new member of 
their family circle, the stork having left a fine hoy 
with them on September 22nd. They now have 
four children, three boys and one girl. — Kentucky 
Standard. 

Joseph Boston, of Kansas City, Mo., is working 
in one of the packing house in South Omaha, Xeb., 
for awhile. Mr. and Mrs. Luther Taylor are at 
home in Baldwin. S. Thomas Booth is working in 
the McAfee Furniture Company at Garnett. Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Fooshee moved to Spring Hill 
last Monday, where Mr. Fooshee runs a shoe and 
harness-shop. — Kansas Star. 

The Chicago correspondent of the Deaf Ameri- 
can writes: James Gibney has, for many years 
been holding a position in the Field Columbian 
museum at Jackson Park. His duties oblige him 
to work every alternate Sunday, but he does not 
mind this, as the hours are short. 

October 18 two interurban cars met in a head.-on 
collison in Detroit. Frank D. Smith, of Ypsilanti, 
was a passenger on one of the cars and was badly 
shaken up, but he was not seriously injured as the 
cars were running slowly. One of the passengers 
was badly cut and bruised about the head, but all 
other passsengers escaped injury. H. A. Germcr, 
of Flint, obtained employment in an automobile 
factory in Detroit, moved his family and house- 
hold goods thither two weeks ago. John G. T. 
Berry, deacon of the Lutheran Church under the 
Rev. Mr. Boll, conducts a Bible class every Sun- 
day morning, from 10 to it o’clock. About ten 
of the deaf attend the class. Goerge B. Hanson, 
of Bay City, who went to California and later 
returned home and went sailing on the lakes, is 
now home, his boat having laid up for the season. 
George decalres no more California for him. — 
Michigan Mirror. 

Last September 3rd Edward P. Olson disposed 
of the Wakonda Monitor, building and lot in 
Wakonda, S. D., and returned to Sioux Falls to 
follow his old trade. His future plans have not 
been decided at present. He is in company with his 
brother, Olf, completed the finishing work in the 
large double residence near All Saints' School last 
month. They have built two other buildings and 
are going on the third one. — Deaf American. 


Ross P. Sutton, who had, for two weeks, been 
taking treatment for what the doctors called ap- 
pendicitis, was finally discharged as cured last 
•week. -As Mr. Sutton is a member of Chicago 
Division, X. F. S. D., he drew what was coming 
to him — twenty-one silver wheels — as a sick bene- 
fit. .-\ reliable .society, isn’t it? Now, boys, let us 
get together .and form a branch in St. Louis.. There 
are o;ily two members living in this city that belong 
to the X. F. S. D. — Messrs. Sutton and Charles 
Wolff. — St. Louis letter in Deaf American. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. P. Owen are now located at 
Ev.lierton, La., where Mr. Owen has a lucrative 
position in a saw-mill. John F. Vinson, w'ho has 
been located at Porter, Okla.. for some time, has 
returned and is now at his home in Warren, Ark. 
We hear Rupert Xixon, of Beverly, is holding 
down cases in a printing office at Fort Smith, 
There has been quite an exodus of the deaf from 
Little Rock recently; J. H. Bata goes to Cotter 
where he has promise of a good steady job at 
shoe-making ; R. E. L. Cook, to Carlisle to take a 
situation as a job and ad. man. Floyd Blake has 
moved to a large and more commodious house on 
.Arch street. He has a position with the Niemeyer 
Lumber Co. — Arkansas Netes in Deaf American. 

E. F. Castle, of Little Rock, is employed in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

J. .A. Lampron, of Nashua Division, is now 
located in Danbury, Conn., and in the painting and 
lettering trade. 

W. E. White, of Xashua, has for a private pupil 
an uneducated deaf lady. She is French and can 
speak that language orally, but is not well read. 

-A. F. Sanford, of .Nashua, is employed at Canobic 
Lake on the estate of Mr. Searles the eccentric 
multi-millionaire. 

Mitchell Swett, of Xashua. w’as tendered a 
"surprise” on the evening of his birthday, October 
3. a handsome house coat, the handiwork of Mrs. 
Swett, being one of the surprises. 

Xashua Division held its October meeting at the 
home of President Shea in Derry. The Derry 
boys entertained their Xashua guests in great 
style. 

George Marquis, of Saginaw, whose portrait is 
given in this issue, is one of the pioneer Michi- 
gan frats and is Director of Saginaw Division. 

Wallace J. In.sco, of Little Rock Division, is 
employed in the office of the Tahlequah Arrow at 
Tahlequah, Okla. 

Reinst.vted: Charles D. Lewis, of Little Rock 
Division, Certificate Xo. 522. who was noted as 
dropped from the rolls in the August Frat, has 
been reinstated to good standing. 

Certikic.vtes Void: James W. Knight, (No. 
130) of Little Rock Division; Charles Mock, (No. 
551 ) of Evansville Division. 

Tr.vxsferrEi) : Frank B. O'Neal, from Dayton to 
Springfield Division. 


October Disability Claims 

W. D. Ellis, Bellefontaine, Ohio $ 5.00 

Enteritis. 

H. B. Marlow, Burnside, Ky 5.00 

Malaria. 

Boni Maffioli, Rockford, 111 10.00 

Crushed Fingers. 

Thomas McGinness, Columbus, Ohio 10.00 

Epithelioma of Right Temple. 

Harley Fairchild, Kalamazoo, Mich 5.00 

Colitis. 

E. H. Mcllvain, Olathe, Kan 10.00 

Neuralgia. 

Chas. B. Lipscomb, Piqua, Ohio. 10.00 

Locomotor Ataxia. 

N. B. Stewart, Memphis, Tenn 35 -OO 

Dj’sentery. 

William Bartow, Toledo, Ohio 5.00 

Acute Quinsy, 

Ross P. Sutton, St. Louis, Mo 5.00 

Appendicitis. 

Guy C. Hoagland, Madi.son, Ind 50.00 

Surgical Operation. 


Lewis E. Alyers, Bowman, S. C 50.00 

Bronchitis and Neuritis. 

Michael Lysaught, Detroit, Mich 50.00 

Lacerated Hand. 

John Moore. Hamilton, Ohio 15 00 

Lumbago. 

William Clarke, Mound City, Kan 10.00 

Broken Ribs, 

J. H. Mahaffey, West Union, Ohio 25.00 

Inflamatory Rheumatism. 

Frederick Page, Chicago, 111 10.00 

Blood Poisoning. 

Harvey L. Roby, Dayton, Ohio S.oo 

Tonsilitis 

Total for the month $315.00 


Financial Secretary’s Report 

From October i to 30, 1908. 
receipts. 


Chicago Division $106.50 

Detroit Division 33.35 

Saginaw’ Division 4.40 

Louisville Division 26.95 

Little Rock Division 26.25 

Nashua Divi.sion 9-90 

Dayton Division 14.85 

Bay City Division 8.25 

Cincinnati Division ■. . . . 21.45 

Evansville Division 25.60 

Nashville Division 25.40 

Springfield Division 7-70 

Olathe Division 12.10 

Flint Division 7.85 

Toledo Division 6.05 

Milwaukee Division 9- 35 

Columbus Division 5 - 50 

Micliigan City Division 7.15 


Total Receipts $358.80 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Forwarded to Treasurer Barrow’ $358.80 


Treasurer’s Report 

From October l to 31, 1908. 

BALANCES 

From last statement $4,490.21 

RECEIPTS 

Financial Secretary A. M. Martin 358.80 


Total Balances and Receipts $4,849.01 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Sick and Accident Benefits $ 315.00 

Trustees' Expenses .50 

Office Expenses 3.00 

Frat Department Expenses 2.00 

Corresponding Secretary’s Expenses 2.00 

President's Expenses i.oo 

Treasurer’s Expenses i.oo 

Legal Department Expenses 27.00 

Organizers’ Expenses, J. J. Kleinhans 10.00 

” ” Patrick Dolan 2.00 

” ” J. T. Warren 2.00 

” ” Thos. McGinness..., 2.00 

Office Rent 13. 00 

Gas for September 1. 02 

September Silent Worker 28.45 

Treasurer’s Bond Premium ro.oo 


Total Disbursements $ 419.97 

RECAPITULATION 

Total Balances and Receipts $4,849.01 

Total Disbur.sements 419.97 


Totoal Balances, October 31 $4,429.04 


Old members, if you never have brought a 
friend into the Society, do it once; just for the 
novelty for the sensation. 
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List qf Applications 

Frank Drake, (.Flint) Flint, Mich. 

Sam Houser, (Little Rock) . .Mountain Home, Ark. 

Thomas J. Kenney, (Flint) Flint, Mich. 

George J. Marsch. (Evansvile) .. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Frank Wankowski, (Columbus) Cleveland, O. 

William M. Meade, (Columbus) Cleveland, O. 

John F. Flynn (Chicago) Bangor, Me. 

Noah Lee Harris, ( Evansville) .. .Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jesse W. Kuhhnan, (Evansville) . -Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Tracy J. Jones, (Milwaukee) Darien, Wis. 

Albert R. Tucker, (Toledo) Toledo, O. 

Abraham Goldberg, (Cincinnati) Cincinnati, O. 

Frank D. Sackett, (Evansville) .. .Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ledger J. Sackett, (Evansville) ... Indianapolis, Ind. 
B. F. M. Prochnow, . (Milwaukee) .Caledonia, Wis. 

Harry P. Kane, (Chicago) New York, N. Y*. 

Richard B. Dixon, (Chicago) Denver, Colo. 

Fred C. Roundebush (Evansville) 

Locust Point, Ind. 


*rhe Uninsured 

Statistics glean from records of the probate court 
•of I’hiladelphia bring out a most remarkalile fact, 
and one which ought to set men and women every- 
where thinking of their own lives. Of nearly 23,- 
000 persons dying in Philadelphia in one year, 
nearly 19,000 left no property whatever, while the 
remaining estates averaged very low, the majority 
ranging from $50 to $1000. The emphatic lesson 
to be derived from this record is the fact, strange 
though it may appear when viewed in the ab- 
stract, that death finds nearly all men almost if 
not wholly insolvent except those who have enough 
substantial life insurance for the protection of their 
families . — Nebraska W or k man. 


Owns an Auto 

George L. Crosby, of Cedar Falls, is a conspicious 
and enviable figure. In his big Reo tourning auto- 
mobile, he makes two or three trips a day between 
his home, 9 miles away and Waterloo. When not 
busy he gives his old friends a ride. We are under 
obligations to him for the first automobile ride we 
-ever had. Born and raised in Cedar Falls, George 
is known by everybody. He is the only deaf owmer 
and driver of an automobile in Iowa. George is a 
farmer . — Deaf American. 


Another Civil Service Man 

Champion L. Buchan, a graduate of the Illinois 
Illinois School, is known in deaf circles all over the 
country as being one of tbe two employes of the 
great Chicago post office. He is in the newspaper 
mailing division and has held his position for a 
number of years giving satisfaction to all con- 
cerned — The Missouri Record. 


New Jersey 

Mr. William Lipgens, formerly of New York city, 
has bought a cosy home at East Orange, N. J. 
It is a ten-room house with all modern improve- 
ments. Mr. Lipgens , is President of the German 
Deaf-Mutes Society in New York and he has a very 
good position as an art engraver at Tiffany & Co. 
In New York. 

Mr. Alex L. Pach has moved from Duncllen to 
Westfield, in a ten-room house in one of most 
select quarters of the town. It is his intention to 
build later on. 

Miss Annabel Kent, of East Orange, spent a few 
days in Trenton recently, the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Porter. Miss Kent is a refined young lady 
■of excellent education. She has travelled all over 
the world and is full of anecedotes of her travels. 

Married: On Saturday, June 13. 1908, by the Rev. 
Dr, Richardson Gray, of Columbus, J. Fitch Brand, 
-of Mt. Bethel, Pa., to Miss Lizzie M. Hartman, of 
■Oxford, N. J. Both were former pupils of the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf. 


\ •mill) Our exchanges • j 

I CoNDUCTBD BY R. B. LI.OYD. | 

^ r 

Mr. W. H. Addison, principal of the Glasgow 
Insittition for the Deaf, in Scotland, was in Am- 
erica not long ago and when he returned home 
he spoke in the following language of the schools 
of the United States: 

The latest news from Manila says that the building for 
the new School for the Deaf and the Blind is completed, 
and the school, with Miss Delight Rice ^ principal, is now- 
well under way. She has a hearing native normal gradu- 
ate as an assi.stant. English is the language taught. Miss 
Rice has to confine her pupils strictly to spelling and writ- 
ing: once they break into signs, it is difficult to restrain 
themintheiru.se. Ohio Chronicle 

Mi.ss Lillian Hunt, of Idverpool, England, was recently 
a-warded $350 damages against the driv-er of an automobile 
which ran into her. The witnesses said that the. car w-as 
not going over eight miles an hour and the chaffeur 
sounded his horn repeatedly. Miss Hunt ivas crossing 
the road with her head down. She stopped half way and 
just as the car reached her, suddenly stopped and turned 
back, and the car ran into her. She is deaf and almost 
blind. 

Wisconsin has what most of us would like to have, a 
new S60, 000 industrial building with up-to-date equipment. 
Industrial training is receiving more attention than ever 
before, and that is right. We want our pupils to be pro- 
ficient in some trade by which they can make a living. 
We realize that the better the training .and equipment, the 
better will our boys or girls be prep<ared for the life that 
is beyond Coinmencenieut Day. — North Dakota Banner. 

The new school building is furnished with flj- screens 
for all the windows. The older building has none. This 
difference gave rise to some comment when first noticed. 
One of the teachers in the older building explained it 
by saying that it was neccessary tou.se .screens to keep 
the flies off the teachers in the new building, but that 
teachers in the older building were so activo that the 
flies had no chance to settle on them, and screens were 
unneccessary. — The Canipanion. 

The necessity for State aid for the education of deaf- 
mutes in Ireland w.as urged in the report presented to the 
meeting of the Governors -and friends of the Claremont 
Institution, Glasnevin, Sixteen years ago, it stated, an 
Act was passed providing for the education of deaf and 
dumb children in Enalaiid, W^ales, and .Scotland, but, not- 
\vithst»nding nianj' appeals to the Government, the deaf 
and dumb in Ireland were left without the State assist- 
ance they were entitled to. The Chief Secretary had prom- 
ised a deputation to do what he could, but the education 
of these deaf-mutes was .still left to the charitable few, 
who realise that the heathen is not in so hopeless a condi- 
tion as as uneducation deaf-mute. — The^ British Deaf 
Times. 

The Rocky Mountain Leader has this to sas- about com- 
pulsory vaccination: 

“'We were notified by the State Board of Health late in 
the summer that all pupils would have to present a certifi- 
cate of vaccination on their entrance into school, and sent 
out notices to this effect to parents. This caused a number 
of parents who were bitterly opposed to vaccination to 
keep their children home. We have since learned that 
the Butte schools are not enforcing this law. The Su- 
preme Court of Illinois has just rendered a decision de- 
claring the Compulsory Vaccination Law in that state un- 
constitutional. It seems likely that it will require addi- 
tional legislation before the Montana State Law can be 
enforced. We wonld advise parents w'ho are opposed to 
vaccination to sound their candidates for the I.,egislature 
on this question before the election.” 

From the Lone Star we learn that President Spencer 
of the Ft. 'W'orth public schools, has come under the in 
fluence of oral propogandists and says, “If enough deaf 
and dumb children can be found in Ft. Worth to justify 
the expense, they will be admitted to the public schools 
and a special teacher furnished them for a reasonable 
length of time.” This is the present “day school” method 
which is practically in its infancy and is being carefully 
watched for results — so far results are painfully lacking, 
but with improved conditions these schools may eventually 
prove their merits over the state schools. But President 
Spencer further feeds the public on this pabulum, and 
there is no one to contradict the absurdity of the state- 
ment, “After which (under instruction of a special teacher 
for a reasonable length of time) they will go into the 
classes with the other pupils.” Principal Blattner, of 
the Texas school, speaking of this departure, says in 
a recent number of the Lone Star, “We do not blame 
Mr. Spencer for wanting to put in operation. He had 
been misinformed.” Who is to blame? Enough of 
this. 

The Neui York American of September 15th last 
contained the following in .speaking of an interview 
with Miss Margaret. A. Regan, principal of the day 
school, in which .she says, “In three years the more 
proficent will be able to take their places in classes with 
normal children, doing the same work they do.” W’ho 
is the blame? Are we who have lived and labored all 
our lives for the welfare of the deaf to sit supinely 
withholding our public negations to these fallacious 
statements ? 

This is no attack on the oral method — far fron it. It is 
an attack upon the propogandists juggling with public 
opinion and not at all times bringing out all the facts 
appertaining to the handicaps the average deaf child has 
to overcome to get an education. Their way is so easy. 


After almost a hundred years of study and thought and 
practical tests, it is unanimously conceded by those in a 
position to know, that it is a very difficult and tedious task 
to educate deaf children in any manner, shape, form or 
i&s.hion.— Florida School Herald. 

A crowd of little fellows were playing ball on the ground 
at the deaf and dumb school the other day, and they made 
so much noise that the superintendent, who had heard that 
someone was sick across the street, came out and asked 
them to play without so much yelling. So the boys adop- 
ted the tactics of the students of the deaf .school. They 
made signs to each other and had a jolly good time with- 
out saying a word or yelling “two strikes” and “fan him 
out.” However, spectators began to make the thing funny 
The boys themselves could liear their remarks as they 
stopped at the fence and watched. 

“Isn’t it too bad. Such nice looking, intelligent little 
fellows. They can’t hear or talk. And just look how they 
are enjoying that game.” “Yes; but I did not know that 
it was time for their school to take up yet. Isn't it too 
bad about such good-looking little youngsters.” And the 
people passed to and fro all afternoon, watching the 
mutes, (?) at their game and thanking their lucky stars 
that their children were not deaf and dumb. — Columbus 
Dispatch. 

“The most abiding impression which I brought back 
with me (from America) was that of the enormous ma- 
terial resources which the deaf as a class are receiving 
a full share. In the equipment of her schools for the deaf, 
America far surpasses Great Britain. The care and in- 
struction of the deaf seem everywhere to be regarded as 
one of the first duties of the State. In most of the States 
a State School is usually provided in a central locality, at 
which every deaf child under the age of 21 can claim 
education combined with maintenance as a right. Nor 
does this liberal treatment by the State check the flow 
of private benevolence. Large donations toward the funds 
of instutiona are often made by private citizens. Boys 
and girls think it no shame to take any kind of situation 
during the summer, provided it will bring in a sufficent 
number of dollars to enable them to take a college course 
during the winter. Many seek occupation, as farm helpers 
others go out as waiters 011 steamboats or seaside hotels. 
While in one city I visited, my boots were blacked by a 
student from Mr. Moody’s Bible Training College at Chi- 
cago.” 

One of the topics discussed before the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf at Ogden, Utah, last 
summer, “What is Failure in Oral Instruction?” Among 
the speakers was Supt. K. W. Walker of the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf. We copy the following from his 
remarks, bearing upon the status of small day schools 
for deaf children : 

‘ 'The question of language I have opportunity to study, 
because scattered all over my State are oral schools. 
As a matter of fact every one of these teachers has re- 
ceived her training in the school in Milwaukee, and I do 
not think that a single one of them knows anything about 
signs, and probably not about finger spelling. I think 
that the pupils in these schools are about as free from 
signs and finger spelling as any set of pupils in the coun- 
try or on the globe. 

The law in Wisconsin gives S150 for each child taught in 
the day -school. The money goes from the State to the city 
treasury and eventually it goes to teacher. I think there 
is no day-school in Wisconsin numbering as many as 
ten pupils which has not two teachers. ^ the number 
is reduced to a minimum. 

We have taken out from these schools within the past 
four years sixty-eight pupils that have been so taught, 
and I have studied these pupils as they came, feeling 
assured that 1 might at least find them better masters 
of language. I wish to say, however, that in not a single 
pupil among those who have thus come to us that shows 
any superiority over those who use signs.” 

Immediately after the close of school in June, Superin- 
tendent Johnson was requested by the Illinois State Civil 
Service Comnii.s.sion to assist in conducting a .state exam- 
ination, at the Illinois State School for the Deaf, of ap- 
plicants for the position of “Head Teacher" of that insti- 
tution, to succeed Miss Anna Morse, resigned. He com- 
plied with the request and the examination was duly held 
in Jacksonville by official representatives of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, assisted by Mr. John W. Swiler, of Burl- 
ington, Iowa, formerly Superintendent of the Wisconsin 
school, and Mr. Johnson. 

The examination consisted of both written and oral tests, 
the former upon questions prepared in advance by the 
Commission, the latter upon by Me.ssrs. Swiler and John- 
son who conducted the oral examination, all questions and 
answers being taken down by official stenog^rapher. These 
oral questions covered the entire field of deaf-mute edu- 
cation along kindergarten, manual and oral lines and 
took into account the personal equation — the applicant’s 
previ ous education and training, expcrieuce in teaching, 
ideas of supervision and management, liealth, disposition, 
etc. . etc. 

Miss S. Frances Wood, who had been a teacher in the 
Illinois School for thirty-three years, and is thorough ly 
conversant with every phase of its past and present envi- 
ronment, with its proge.ss and future hopes, receive dthe 
appointment. In tiiis connection it is worthy of note that 
Miss Wood has missed but one day from her school duties 
because of disposition in thirty years, which is indee d a 
remarkable record. All of the applicants taking the ex- 
amination made excellent records in both written and 
oral tests. — Silent Hoosier. 


A NEW MISSIONARY. 

M iss Mabel Haynes, of the North Carolina School, 
has been appointed missionary to the deaf of Cuba 
by the Home Mission Board of the Southern Baptist 
Mission, She will work to establish a school there. 
— The Ohio Chronicle. 
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A Story from the W. A. Br&dy Bureau 

“What does it feel like to change from a comic 
actor into a serious one ?” echoed Louis Mann, the 
other night, in his Circle Theatre, New York, 
dressing-room, after the curtain had fallen on the 
stirring third act of “The Man Who Stood Still. ’ 
“Well, to be frank, it doesn’t feel altogether nice, 
although I must hasten to assure you that the change 
is not nearly so disasterous to an actor’s art as 
changing from a serious player into a comic one ! 
You see, I have made both metamorphoses. I did 
not begin as what your grandfathers called a ‘comic.’ 

I had a good, sound training as a young man, years 
before the name of Louis Mann meant anything in 
a newspaper ‘ad’ or on a three sheet.” 

The interviewer here interrupted to ask what led 
to Mr. Mann’s discovery that he posessed a comic 
talent. 

"Why, I haven’t discovered it yet!” he replied. 
“To be perfectly frank, I always took my comic 
acting with too little seriousness just as I have been 
accused of taking my acting of another kind with 
too much seriousness. I acted all sorts of parts 
with Edwin Booth in his repertoire previously to 
1887-88, when he made his famous alliance with 
Lawrence Barret. After that, I was with Salvania 
the elder, as a member of the English-speaking 
company that supported him on his American tour. 
William A. Brady, my present manager, was in that 
capacity as long ago as 1890, and discharged me be- 
cause I contended that 1 was a finer artist than 
the star he paid me to support. Perhaps I was 
comic then; but I didn’t know it at the time. 

“Seriously, though, there is nothing so destruc- 
tive of careful method on the stage as a few years 
spent in modern musical comedy and extravaganza. 

I had never played in anything of the kind until 
George Lederer engaged me for Svengali in the bur- 
lesque of ‘Tribly’ he incorporated into the ‘The 
Merry World,’ in the Casino, in 1895. David War- 
field and Dan Ualy were both in that cast. I was 
laughed at then for the pains I took in trying to 
give a consistent characterization even in burlesque. 
I determined to be careful in spite of the gibes; 
but I soon fell a victim to the go-as-you-please 
spirit of that show, and, by the time 1 reached 
‘The Girl from Paris,' a year and half later, I had 
ceased to care much for lines. In ‘The Telephone 
Girl,’ which followed, I had an ad-lib. part, and 
virtually owned the stage, so that my lines were 
seldom the same from night to night. 

“It was easier to fall into that careless, happy- 
go-lucky way of doing things, I assure you, than 
it was to get back to the old. careful way of the days 
when I was learning the business of the stage! 
1 had ceased to remember that lines were important, 
whereas your average actor, whether he be a star 
or a mere utility-man, thinks first of his lines, and 
develops his pantomine and ‘business’ later. I had 
therefore, a hard time of it the opening night of 
‘The Man Who Stood Still' in Chicago, early in 
September ; for I could not rid myself of a sort of 
subconsciousness that I had been getting along pretty 
well for years as an improvisatore, and that my 
wit would come to my rescue should I get stuck 
at the premiere of the play. That is where I erred. 
When I forgot Mr. Goodman’s text, I thought of 
plenty of things to say ; but one of them happened 
to be the things that ought to have been said. 

“As for my new medium of seriousness as com- 
pared with my old plays of laughter, I prefer what 
I am doing. I always did prefer serious work to 
comic. I do not say that I regret the days when I 
clowned it in the musical pieces ; for they gave me a 
large following, much of which has remained loyal 
since my taking up of this line of work. 

“You ask if all comic actors have not the same 
weakness of preferring to draw tears when they 
can invoke laughter ? I suppose they are all like me ; 
but their preference is based on the sound reason 
that it is far easier to make an audience laugh than 
to make it think, not to speak of making it cry. 
And it is only human to desire to achieve that which 
is most difficult.” 


By the Wayfarer. 

Unostentatiously — by reason of his voiceless min- 
istry to those children of silence, the deaf-mutes — 
the Rev. Austin W Mann, during the 36 years of 
his work, has journeyed more than a million miles, 
day and night, between missions hundreds of miles 
apart, among widely scattered people. 

“Dr. Mann,” said Bishop Leonard the other day, 
“travels more miles in the year and does a more 
laborious and devoted work than any other mis- 
sionary of the church in the country.” 

The bishop might have well said “in the world,’’ 
because that seems nearer the fact. His regular 
Sunday services — and he gets around to each as 
often as 'may be — include parishes in Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Kalamazoo, Chicago, Indianapolis, Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Dayton, Columbus, Toledo, Youngstown, 
Pittsburg, and, of course, his home city. 

He serves small parishes on week days, going 
all the time. He has held more than 6,000 services, 
has officiated in 438 parishes, and his baptisms to 
date number 1,014. The list of his actvities abroad 
includes London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Belfast, Dub- 
lin and Cork, and every state and territory in 
America has had the benefit of his helpful presence. 

Small wonder the Bishop of Ohio looks upon his 
travelling missionary with regard and affection. — 
Clcz^elaud Xezus. 


On .\ugust 23rd, the new Church of St. Elizabeth 
was dedicated with impressive ceremonies at Wheel- 
ing, W. Virginia. The church is the third Episcopal 
church to be dedicated to the exclusive use of the 
deaf . — Maryland Bulletin. 


FOR CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR’S. 

Send me your photo, or any other you wish reproduced, 
and fifty cents and I will mail you a neat oxydized metal 
pocket match safe with the photo mounted on it. An en- 
tirely new and novel gift. 

Or one dozen beautiful New Year post cards, with the 
photo mounted in panel, surrounded by seasonable de- 
signs and greetings. Photo sent will be riurned. 

F. P. GIBSON. Room 3, 79 S. Clark St. 

CHICAGO. ILL. 
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The Deaf - Mutes’ Register 

ROME, NEW YORK. 

A semi-monthly record and reg- 
ister of the news regarding the 
deaf from a wide extent of terri- 
tor}'. Its columns are open to any 
one who has anything worth say- 
ing, and to those who wdsh to dis- 
cuss in a friendly and generous 
spirit any question bearing upon 
the interests of the deaf or calcu- 
lated to benefit them in any way. 

Subscription price only 50 cents a Year. 

Sample copies free. 


The Deaf-Mutes’ Register 



ROME, NEW YORK. 


HERE TO STAY 

Roller Skating under refined condition.s at the 

METROPOLITAN RINK, 

Broadway, 52d and 53d Streets, N. Y. 
CLERMONT RINK, 

Clermont avenue, near Myrtle, Brooklyn, 
Afternoon and evening, 50 cents. Special morning ses- 
sions for children, 25 cents. 


The Deaf American 

The only popular independent weekly 
newspaper for the deaf in the world. 

Subscription (per year') - 75 cents 

RUSSELL SMITH, Pub, 

3ft3* Decatur Street, Omaha, Neb. 


Send for handsome, illustrated catalogue 
which is mailed free and w'hich tells of 

ARGO 

GASLIGHT 

PAPER 

With a grade to fit any nega- 
tive ; with a latitude which no 
other gaslight paper approahes; 
with brilliant shadows and 
half tones, clear, white high 
lights and economy — economy 
in first cost and in actual sav- 
ingthereafter — 100 good prints 
from every hundred sheets of 
paper. 

That’s the photographic paper 
which w'e want every photo- 
grapher, either professional or 
amateur, to try^ 

DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLPY 
COMPANY, 

(Established i8os) 

1332 ARGO PARK, 

ROCHESTER, N.Y, 

New York Office, 12 West 21st Street 


The 

TRENT 


Go to Trenton’s Home ■ 

of Vaudeville for a pleas- I 

ant afternoon or night’s li 

entertainment I 


Ne'VY Bio£(raph 
Pictures 

Every Week. 


Always the best show ■ 

in town I, 

Prices : I, 

matinees > > - > to, is and 25 cents I 

nidbts - > - IS, 2S, ss and so cents I 
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tbe British Deaf Cimes 

An illustrated monthly mag-azine-newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth, 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four pages monthly 

Annual subscription — single copies ( prepaid ) 
60 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 

the British Deaf times, 

25 WINDSO R PLACE, CARDIFF- 

^imnririrjnnrBTnn^^ 6 mnro 

J The better you become 3 
“ acquaiuted with our business 3 
J methods, the more yoti learn 3 

* of the liberal manner with 3 

* • B 

J which we deal with our patrons n 

* — the more goods you will bny 3 

D 0( 

“ of US each year. 3 

I S. P. DUNHAM & CO., | 

® Trenton. ? 

e « 

e Dry Goods and Millinery . 2 
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F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 

35 East state Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


Baramare 

Beaters 

Ranges 

mantels 


Grates 

tile Beaters 


facings 




Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Filters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 

ENGINES 

AND 

BOILERS 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 
CASTINGS 

REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


r 


Tn a Burry 
to Paint 


I ^ ^ 



Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection gainst and elements. 
The paints yon get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Faint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c„ call on. 

e. T. Booper (1 Co., 

8 S. Warren St. 

Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


l^our Spring Suit or Overcoat 

is rather an important subject just at 
present. In them you want all the 
Style-Service— Fit and economy. 

We’ve just the Suit or Overcoat you 
are looking for. Moderatly Priced. 

Everything in Furnishings 
Hats and Shoes 


MEN’S 

YOUNG MEN’S’ 
BOYS 

OUTFITTER 


NEW 

ARRIVALS 
EVERY DAY 


Trade 

With 


GUNSON 


There’s 
a Reason 


1 17-1 19 East State Street 
TRENTON, N. J. 


new JERSEY'^^a^AsS 

State 

Normal and Model 
Schools 

The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model School 


I 


It is a thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $15+ to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per j’ear, according to grade, for those 
in the Model, 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modem 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to tbe 
Principal. 

J. M. GREEN. 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


The New Jerse^^ State School for the Deaf. 



STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

FIRST DISTRICT. 

Edward E. Grosscup Georgk A . Frey 

SECOND DISTRICT. 

J. Bingham Woodward Silas R. Morse 

THIRD DISTRICT. 

Edwin Florance Wm. G. Schauffler 

FOURTH DISTRICT. 

William W. Hawke S. .St. McCutchen 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 

AVilliam H. Morrow Charles E. Surdam 

SIXTH DISTRICT. 

Francis Scott John W. Thomson 

SEVENTH DISTRICT. 

Edward G. Robertson WTlbur Sandford 

EIGHTH DISTRICT. 

James L. Hays T. O’Conor Sloane 

NINTH district. 

Glamor Allen Wm. R. Barricklo 

TENTH DISTRICT. 

Edward Ross William D. Forbes 


Officers of *I)k Bo&rd. 


Jambs L. Hays President 

Edward G. Robertson Vice-President 

Charles J. Baxter Secretary 

Henry J. W'est 


. . Treasurer School for the Deaf 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


JOHN P. WALKER. M. A Superintendent 

THOMAS F. HEARKEN Steward 

MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS Matron 

B. HOW’ARD SH.\RP Supervisor of Boys 

MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK Assistant Supervisor 

M.VTHILDE E. CORNELirS Supendsor of Girls 

ELMER BARW’IS, M.D .Attending Physician 

CL.ARA S. TINDALL Nurse 

EDNA E. CRAFT Secretary 


AciAclemic DepMrttur^nt. 

Rowland B. Lloyd, A . B, B. Howard Sharp 

Mis.s Mary D. Tilson Miss Mary R. Wood 

Miss Helen C. Vail Miss Elizabeth Hall 


Miss H. M.aude Dellicker George B. Lloyd 
Miss Marie L. Dillon 


Industrial Ilepartnieiit. 

MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER 1 Kindergarten 

( and Drawing 

GEORGE S. PORTER Printing 

J. L. JOHNSON Wood-working 

CHAS. THROCKMORTON Shoemaking 

MISS bertha BILBEE Sewing 

MISS KATHRYN WHELAN Sewing, Assistant 

MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON | Embrordeiy^^ 

EDWIN MARKLEY Physical Director 


T he new jersey school for the 

DEAF, established by act approved 
March 31st, 1882, offers its advantages 
on the following conditions : 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the countj’, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mavor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county, These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
fomiation in regard to the school ma3- be* obtained bj- 
writing to the following address : 


John P. Walker, M.A.. 


Trenton, N. J. 


Szi perintendent. 



Anjone sending a skelcb and deaoriptton mar 
qnlokl 7 aaoertain onr opinion free whether an 
Invention U probably patentable. Commnnteii. 
tloneetrlctlyconddentlal. Handbook on Patent# 
sent free. Oldest agency for seonrlng patents. 

Patents taken throngh Mnnn & Co. receive 
special notice, without c harg e, in the 

Scientiric JUmerican. 

A handsomely lllnstrated weekly. I^argest dr- 
eulatton of any sclenilBo joamal. Terms, $2 a 
year : four months, |L Sold by all newsdentera. 

WUNN &Co.«'Bro«i*.y.New York 

Branch OlBoe. 625 F Bt., Washington, D. C. 


PACK BROS. 

Photographers 

935 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 

THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. 
No odors, and no danger in using. 

I»rlce •4-S5 and Ss-oo 

Other good heaters at less prices, but we 
can’t say so many good things about them 
Come and see them. 


KAUFMAN'S 

123 * 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


NEW 

YORI 

ON THE 

HOUR 

FROM LIBERTY 

STREET 

FROM 

T A.M 

TO 6 

P.M. 



V/A 



TEN MINUTES 
BEFORE THE 
HOUR FROM 
WEST 23RD ST. 
FRO 6.50A.M. 
TO 5.50 P.M. 


EVERY HOUR IN TWO HOURS 


I DO YOU KNOW 

HOTTEL 

Sells the best $i .50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 EA.ST STATE ST., TKENTON. N. J. 

New Jersey History 

and Genealogy a Specialty 

TEAVER’S BOOK STORE, 
108 S. BROAD ST 


HOLIDAY HINTS 

A Royal Typewriter, - $65 

(You can PAY more, but you can’t BUY ' 
more.) 

Conklin SelffiUing Pen, - $3.00 up 
Waterman Fountain Pen, - $2.50 up 
' Capital” Fountain Pen, for $1.00\ 

(the regular $2.50 size gold pen ) , 

EXQUISITE BOX STATIONERY 
XMAS NOVELTIES 
XMAS CARDS, Etc. 
Engraving and Die Stamping 

The Capital Stationery 

Stationers and Engravers 
15 N. Warren St., Trenton, N. J. I 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 

Nurserymen, ^ ^ ^ 
Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Sts., 

TKEN'I ON, N. J. 


Ashmore and Blackwell, 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market, 

TRENTON. N. J. 


STOLLS 



SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 


30 East State St.. Trenton N. J. 


Samuel Heath Company 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Lumber, Lime, Coal and Wood, 

334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


Go to_ 

CONVERY & WALKER, 

ZX 9 Kortb Broad St., 

and see the largest line of Fnmitnre ani 
Carpet in this city. 





